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ABSTRACT 

Ten lessons provide techniques for teaching about 
conflict in grades 7 through 12. These lessons, developed to 
accompany the teaching guidelines outlined in SO 009 796, illustrate 
how the guidelines might be used in secondary level courses such as 
social studies, history, and literature. Five sample lessons are 
described for each of two grade levels: grades 7-9 and grades 10-12. 
Almost all lessons involve role play. Hany are based on readings from 
primary sources, such as Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation. For 
example, junior high students gain an understanding of conflict in 
American history by analyzing Lincoln's freeing of the slaves and his 
concern for the unity of the nation. Contemporary issues of conflict 
include dam construction in the Grand Canyon. Activities for senior 
high students also cover a range of historical and modern issues, as 
well as one based in a foreign culture. Pros and cons of abolition 
and women's suffrage illustrate conflict in the 1800s, and expensive 
upkeep of sacred cows in India represents conflict between religious 
belief and economic resources. Two sections show teachers how to 
create their own lessons by expanding treatment of conflict in any 
textbook and by using newspaper accounts. (AV) 
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LlTRODUCTIOii 



PATTEPaVS FOR TEACHING is one component of Gl bal Perspectives: A 
HuiTtonistic Influence on the Curriculum, a project designed to develop a 
sequential, K-12 framework for incorporating global perspectives into 
er^ictlng curricula. The central element of this project is a series of 
guides,, each of which is an aid to teaching a selected universal concept. 
Each guide for each concept provides objectives and outlines of suggestions 
keyed to major topics currently taught. 

PATTLPi\^S FOR TEACHING is a companion series to the craides. It of- 
fers some ideas for creating your ovm lessons as well as lesson suggestions 
illustrating how aspects of the guide might be brought into your class- 
room* V/e have not tried to include lessons on every topic covered in 
the guides. Rather, we offer these primarily as sam.ples of the kinds of 
lessons you might devise from guide suggestions to meet your ovm course 
needs . 

We hope you will send us your reactions to Patterns and any lessons 
you develop which illustrate suggestions in the guide. These, with your 
permission, might be included in later versions. Several teachers who 
helped pretest the guide on Interdependence in the summer of 1975' have 
contributed lesson ideas to the present collection. We hope you will 
do the same. 



Conflict 7-9 Guide Reference: 
Air and Water Pollution (pp. 7-9) 



LESSON 1: TOWN MEETING 
by David C. King 



This simulation presents in a realistic way conflicts between environ- 
mental and economic concerns. 



FRCCEDURE 

Divide the class into three groups, with Group 3 being somewhat smaller 
than the other two. Each group is to present arguments in favor of a 
particular highway proposal. You can make this role-playing activity as 
elaborate as you want, even creating specific roles for students to play, 
reprc-senting businessmen, office workers, educators, youth^ and so on. 

Once they have presented their arguments, let them decide the issue on 
its merits — in other worBs, allow them to make a majority decision, 
changing their stands from the original group if they feel it is justified. 
Make sure, however, to stress the point that they are playing the role of 
adults with career and security needs. 



THE SCENARIO 

You are citizens of a small rural town that is pretty well off the 
beaten path of urban development. The State Highway Department has sent 
letters to all voters in the town, asking for their reaction to three dif- 
ferent proposals for construction of a 6-lane highway. Because of the 
contour of the land, these are the only routes being considered. Since 
the population of the community is so s^iall, the ma^'or has called a town 
meeting to determine what the community as a. whole \^^ants the State to do. 
The mayor has also received a letter from a large electronics firm, stating 
that the company would like to build a 400^worker assembly plant (non- 
polluting) in the town, if the new highway makes the community more accessible. 

Group 1 

Plan 1 offers the greatest economic advantages to the town. In addition 
to the electronics plant, a variety of new businesses and jobs would be 
created. ^ The highway will be a major tourist route, developing a need for 
gas stations, restaurants, and motels. The town*s economy has been stagi:tant 
for years, resulting in an actual decrease in population as young people 
move to cities to find jobs. This proposal would breathe new life into the 

- 1 - 
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]:::c]: ('ti i !u: map a:;.!:Ln." In addition, the area's major 
lar'f^c; tra-r o!; wood.u would J^o pr^ncrvodi in fact, thc2 
:;'ta into a rcicrcjatlon or canpinrr -itc. Tlici ii:ajor (Ms-...- 
ir; that it voiOA divide the tov;n in two. 




Group 2 

Khlle th- economic advcintagea o;!; Plan 2 are not a5> great as Plan 1, it 
still ovforo ::. portant i;oi:sibilities for progress and prosperity. The elec- 
tronics firn :-ould p^^ohaSj^^ find thc^ plan satisfactory. Modest advertising 
v.-oiij.d er.:c-.:rr:: tour.j.st:; to stop in th'.^ tovm^ although perhaps in STv.aller 
nuirlr-rs vr u.idar tho f-Ir;jt [)l;-iTi. Tho deer run vould he cut in tvro, as 
would i'..: vrr/.-irlr. a; fact that brings crios of anguish from t]>e environnien- 
t:all-,.L5: ~- } u: it: is ifar hotircr than cuttini- th'- tovm in h^lf, which v:ould 
l^fr up ~r..c:;*tiQr:.:l n^lyfnborhoods and pro];ably necessitate the construction 
oi- <\ n;'v; ;;.r.':,:.ol . In other irords^ vrhilo Plan 1 i^'ould asf^entially crcatt^ tv;o 
to'.T..;, ?1^::: v:ould Ic-v-jr) thn toi/n intact v;hile offering nearly as p,reat 
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Group 3 

Plcn; - r-i'oyosoo h::v.^ tlic hip;h*--'^y simply hy-p:2s:; tho tov/n, locating it 
so;..>: 30 tcj Lho vio:c'i:li. Thic v:oiild certainly lov.vii the to;;n oivcr.ido the 

nriir:stro.?.r.; oi" i::c Ci date's ecoriO::iic d.?\'olopmcnt , Init it v/ould also preserve tlie 
tovrn cm it rii.. Suppo:.-'ter:; of this Plan feel tliat Tnaintaining a certain "qual- 
ity of lirt:'- is inorc iinportcint than turning th.s com-nunity into nnotiier teerican 
n-on city si-rpLy foi^ tlu:! J^a^^e of progrGr;s and growth. This group of environ- 
n-^nt.ali.s u:s d-.o foel tlifit it ic iiaportrint to conserve thct v/ooded areas, as iriuch 
foe tha v.iJ.rll;ife as for its potential use as a recreation arcia. The destruc- 
tion of ll-.p v:ood.; and thi-i door run vou.ld seriously upsM: the ecological balance 
of tlia rei'.I"'-- ^in^ilurly, th.c disref,ard of a historical site seenis to tliem . 
tvoical o" Iiov; the pi^offu iriot-ive leadir us a^^.^ay frvom important values. 

FOR Dtscussro:: 

1. Ho.;- did you arrive ac your fincil dr:r:i::;ion — that is, v;hat ar^^umc-nts car- 
ried th-rr.or.t v.'cight? Do you Ihi.nV: you acted .in a way that raaliiil-ically 
roflect^::! how a town i:i.lp;!it decide the name ii:5;ue? 

?. V/h.at v;ouj.d be the cu^r^ulative effect of 100 towns r/.aking the same decision 
on such an i.':^:;ue? 

3. Can you ihin!-: of a fourth plan no^ connidored Ly the state? Can you think 
of or find any similar isf:;ues bevnf; faced nn'your corrimunity or rej;ion? 

- 3 - 
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— . — Canf^ict 7-^9 Guide Reference: 
Topics in U.S. History (pp. 12'-18) 

LESSON 2: JOINING UP: F.^J^IILY CONFLICT DURINC3 THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

by David C. King 



conflict faced by individuals or groups in a historical event pro- 
vides a good way for stuc" ^s to feel they are dealing with real people and 
real problems. The follo.^ng lesson is a simple story of a family conflict 
set off by the decision of the American colonists to take up arms against 
tha Bi'itish. 

Reading and discussing the story can be completed, in one class period, 
preferably dialing study of the events leading to the American Revolution. 



PERFORI'IANCE OBJECTIVES 
Students will 

1. compare a conflict between two brothers to the conflict 
between the colonies and England. 

2. recognize social conflict as one of the major forces shaping 
our liveis. 

3. identify and analyze a conflict between two brothers and 
• within an individual. 

4. express greater empathy for those caught up in social upheaval. 



JOINING UP 



...That morning in the summer of 1775 was the first time my brother 
Nathan and I ever had a serious argument. And it threatened to tear our 
family apart. 

He was busy packing his things. Word had come only an hour before that 
General Washington and the Continental Army were approaching Cambridge. 
Nathan had his heart set on joining up. Nothing I or my mother said seemed 
likely to change his mind. My mother had talked of little else for days. 
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Lesson 2: Joining up: Family Conflict During- the American Revolution — cont'd. 



I made one lest effort. I remeLibcr I said to him, "We've all had our 
troubles with the Government, Nathan. But v;hat you are about to do is 
commit treason.*^ 

He stopped, his hand poised above his pack. 

•^T'^eacon?" he repeated in a quiet voice. *'Is it treason when we have no 
other cjsice?^- 

». 

"T>!-re are othor ways to settle our grievances," I said. '^That'^'s v/hat 
v/e have laws and rc crnment for." 

"Do I have to refresh your memory?" he said. His voice was more stern 
"now. "Have we not tried everything? And look where it has led us. It 
wasn't five years ago that some of your young friends began thi^owing snow- 
balls at a soldior on the Common. Do you remember V7hat happened that day? 
Three people were killed. Three Americans." 

I didn^t have to be reminded about the infamous "Boston Massacre." I, 
too, felt the sorrow of that day and^^the hardships that followed But I 
didn't say that to Nathan. Instead, I said, "That might , ..have been an acci- 
dent. Maybe that officer didn't mean to give an order to shoot. Besides, 
that was different from this. This is open revolution." 

"Yes, it^s revolution," he said, resuming his packing. "And perhaps 
it's about time. How often has Parliament acted against our interests? 
Has the King ever acted as though he were our King? I say that our lives 
are not worth a penny unless we have a voice in our own affairs. Our only 
chance for freedom is independence — and if we have to fight for it I 
mean to fight. " 

"Then what about the shop?" I asked, hoping to change the argument. 
"I can run it alone, I suppose. But jubt about half of v/hat We sell comes 
from England, l^ere will we get supplies? No Englishman will sell to us." 

"And vrhat good is the business now?" he said bitterly. "Our taxes 
are a burden. Our fellow citizens don't want to buy British goods." 

He. paused and looked at me in that calm, level way of his. "Look, 
brother," he said. "I mean you no ill mil. I know I'm leaving you with 
a burden. You have the shop to run, axd I rely on you to look after mother. 
I don't like to leave you like this. 'Vut I see no other way." 

He: made me feel very young and very alone. I admired his courage, his 
det emanation. I hoped that some day I would be brave enough to follow in 
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Lesson 2: Joining Up: Family Conflict During the ^unerican Revolution cont'd^ 



his footsteps. But at the time all I could think of was that our safe little 
heme v/as coming apart and that we were all in danger. 



Fcn DisruSsioN 

1. 7:^2 tuo brothers are in oonfliot. What is the conflict about? (VJhat 

3Cyi they arguing about?) In what ways' is their conflict like the conflict 
. betv;een the colonies and England? In what ways is it different? 

2.. The young man telling the story also has a oonfliot within himself. 
Mvit is the conflict about? Have you ever had a similar experience? 
Explain. 

3. Do you think other colonists had conflicts like the two brothers? How 
do you think they v;ould be resolved? i 



- 7 - 
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Ccnflict 7-9 Guide Reference: 
Analyzing the Civil War (pp. 12-15) 



LESSON 3: THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAM;\TIOM 
by David C. King S 



'■:hy did President Lincoln hesitate so long in issuing the Emancipation' 
Proclcirietion? What did his hesitation have to do with the course of the 
war? vfnat did he mean by saying that preserving the Union was more impor- 
tant?^ The answers to the questions are important for understanding Lincoln* s 
decisions and the' debates surrounding them. By analyzing the conflicts he 
faced, the stucjents will gain a better sense of how and why the decisions 
were made. 

The simplest way to present this lesson is to xerox the material, dis- 
tribute it for class readings, and then deal with the discussion questions. 
You can also add more to tlie study by using this as an introduction to a 
research and role-playing- activity. Have individual students find out more 
about the controversy. Assign roles and simulate the kinds of exchanges 
that took place. Switch roles and re-play the episode so a number of people 
have a chance to play the role of Lincoln. Ask these individuals to try to 
describe their feelings in Lincoln's position. Did they experience a sense 
of ^efssure? How v:ould they describe this? Was there frustration in trying 
to explain their position to others? Was there any sense that perhaps they 
should back down? You might also ask volunteers to describe any situation 
they've encountered that might be similar. 



THE Ei-IAHCIPATIOM PROCLA-IATIOH 



V/hen the firing on Fort Sumter opened the War Betv/een the States, 
President Lincoln felt that his first duty was to restore the unity of the 
nation. His purpose in ordering troops against the Southern rebels was to 
"preserve the Union." 

But what about thd issue of slavery which had had so mach to do with the 
outbreak of the war? Lincoln hated the idea of slavery as much as any man. 
Years earlier, as a young Congressman, he had said: "Slavery and oppression 
must cease, or American liberty must perish." In 1861, however, he felt 
that freeing the slaves would only make things worse ~ the border states 
would be likely to join the Confederate side and many Union soldiers would 
be unwilling to fight for emancipation. He also doubted whether the Presi- 
dent or Congress had the power to make such a decision. 
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Lesson 3: The Emancipation Proclan:ation — cont'd* 



Ac the war progressed, more and more people began to put pressure on the 
President to issue an Emancip.iticn Proclariation. After the Union Army was 
badly defeated at Bull Run, Senator Charles Sumner and others urged the 
President to declare the slaves freed. This, they said, would give the 
Union soldiers the feeling they wore fighting for an ideal —^the ideal of 
IrcedoTn for all people. 

''1 v-ould do it," Lincoln calmly replied, "if I were not afraid that half 
the officers would throw down their arms and three more states would rise." 

The- President also felt that the proclamation would do no good if it 
coul • I't be enforced. "|f a decree of emancipation could abolish slavery," 
he told a group who had come to urge him to act, "John Brown would have done 
the work. Such a decree could surely not be more binding than the Constitu- 
tion, ar.d that cannot be enforced in that part of the country no;/." 

Lincoln listened patiently to the growing ntimber of critics, but refused 
to issue a proclamation until he felt it would help the Union cause. In 
the suinmer of 1862, a famous newspaper editor named Horace Greeley v/rote an 
article titled "The Prayer of Twenty Millions." He criticized the President 
and said that the "existence of the country" and "the well-being of mankind" 
demanded the Proclamation. Lincoln wrote a reply which Greeley printed in 
his newspaper: 

My paramount: objectKthe President wrote) in this struggle is 
to save the Union, and it is not either to save or destroy slavery. 
If I could save the Union without freeing any slave I would do it, 
and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves I would do it; and 
if I could save it by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would 
also do that. What I do about slavery, and the colored race, I do 
because I believe it helps to save the Union; and what I forebear, I 
forebear because I do not believe it would help save the Union... 

I have here stated my purpose according to my view of official 
duty; and I intend no modification of my oft-expressed wish ^l^at all 
men everywhere could be free. 

Lincoln was also worried about what would happen to black people once 
they were freed. Frederick Douglass, a black who had escaped from slavery, 
visited the President and urged him not to worry about that. 

"But who will take care of them?" Lincoln asked. 

"Let tfeera take care of themselves, as others do," Douglass answered. 
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Lesson 3: The Emancipation Proclamation — cont'd. 



Lincoln then wanted to know if the freed slaves should be allowed to re- 
main in the United States. Of course, Douglass replied, *'They won't take up 
mere room than they do now.*' 



cculd live together in harmony. He told a group of black visitors in 1862: 
"Voi.: j^d we are different races. Whether it is right or wrong I need not 
dis.:- . but this physical difference is a great disadvantage to us both, as 
I think your race suffer very greatly, many of ^them by living among us, 
while others suffer from your presence. In a word we suffer on each side. 
If this be adniitted, it affords a reason at least why we should be separated." 



FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What conflicts did Lincoln face over whether or not to issue the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation? Do you find evidence that he had co;iflicts in his 
own mind over what he wanted to do? Did you ever face a conflict be- 
tween what you ftad to do and what you wanted to do? 

2. Both the President and his critics wanted to preserve the Union. Why, 
then, was there conflict between them? 

3. What did Lincoln think might happen if he tried to resolve the conflict 
between the states by freeing the slaves? 

^. Do you think he was correct in guessing that blacks and whites would 
have trouble living side-by-side? For what reasons? 



But Lincoln was still concerned over whether or not blacks and whites 



(The quotations are from: Roy Easier, ed 
The Collected Works of Abvdiiam Lincoln^ 
1953, Vol. IV; and John Hope Franklin, 
The Emancipation. Proclamation y 1963) 
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Conflict 7^9 Guide Reference: 
Stad'.rlng- Contez^pci^.vary Issues (pp. 3'-12) 

LESSON 4: THE GRAND CANYON ISSUE* 



The follov/ing conflict situation can be used as a basis of discussion 
in relation to the function of government in reconciling conflicting \nter- 
ec: <j. oups. The Grand Canyon story can also be made into a role pla\ ; groups 
of c^v lonzs taking the part of various participants in the case. Set up the 
rol-3 play in the form of public hearings before the Secretary of the Interior 
or anocher mediating group. Have students present the pros and cons in an 
crd-riy way; allow for debate and conclude with the mediators* decision. 

Similar conflict situations involving government and the law may be 
found in the text from vhich this lesson was excerpted (cited below). Look 
in the news media for similar situations suited to classroom study. 



THE GRAi^D CAMYOM ISSUE (1960'§) 

The Colorado Ri/er begins in the mountains of the stale cf Colorado, 
flows through the states of Utah, Arizona, Nevada, and forms the border be- 
tween California and Arizona. After leaving the United States it passes 
through a sir.all part of Mexico and otit into the Gulf of California. The 
Colorado River has flowed here for thousands of years. In Arizona it has 
cut deep down into the earth and formed the Grand Canyon. The Grand Canyon 
is 217 miles long and from 4 to 18 miles wide at the top. The river has 
cut down so far that in some places it flows 5,500 feet below the flat 
land at the top of the canyon. 

Each year thousands 5f people visit the Grand Canyon. It is famous 
for its beauty and scientific interest. In the depths of the canyon 
scientists can see rocks and fossils formed thousands of years ago. In some 
ways the walls of the Grand Canyon are like a history book. Trained scien- 
tists can study layers of rock and the fossils in them to find some clues 
to the history of the earth and living things. The Grand Canyon is of 
such interest that a part of it was made into a National Park in 1919. 



* From Conflict^ Politics^ and Freedom^ by Charles N. Quigley and Richard P. 
Longaker, Copyright, 1976, 1972, 1968, by Ginn and Company (Xerox 
Corporation). Used with permission. 
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Lesson 4: The Grand Canyon Issue — cont'd* 



Peopla have often looked at the. Grand Canyon and the Colorado River- ^and 
thought of pther ways these natural v.^scavces could be used^. About 1900, 
-1 group of men wanted to beg^n mining in the canyon. At that time the land 
they v/anled to use was owned by xhe federal government. Theodore Roosevelt 
v;?.3 President. In 1903, he refused the miners permission to dig in the 
c^'nyon and said, "Leave it as it is* You cannot improve- on it. ^ The ages 
h^ve bcica at work on it and man can only mar it.*' 

The Colorado River flows for miles between the states of Arizona and 
California. These are two of the fastest growing states in our country. 
The/ :;oth have large areas of soil that is very good for farming, but 
neither state has enough water. For many years both states have been shar- 
ing Gome of the water of the Colorado River, using it for crops, homes, 
businesses, and indu:i;tries. 

' Or.o of the largest dams in the world. Hoover Dam, was built on a part 
of the river between Arizona arid Nevada. This dam has caused a great lake. 
Lake Mead, to fill one of the side canyons formed by the river. Hoover Dam 
is used to store water for generating electric power to be used in nearby 
states . 

Since so many people have been moving into ^rizona and California 
there has been a greater need for water and electric pofeer in both states. 
Farms and industries need large amounts of 'ater. ' People need water for 
home use. People in the governments in ! v '"i states have been trying to 
find new ways to brir^ water and electric power to the people in their 
states 

Some people in Ar;:\ona made two plans to bring more water and electric 
power into their state. One plan was to lay large pipes across the desert 
that would bring water from the Colorado River to Tucson and Phoenix, the 
largest and fastest growing cities in Arizona. (This was called the Central 
Arizona Project.) Hov;ever, since this would take too much water from the 
river, they had another plan. They wanted to go far to the northern part 
of the Unite^ States where the Columbia River flows. The plan was to take 
soztt} of the water thali flowed into "-fehe Columbia River and^ build canals and 
pipe lines that would send this water south into the Colorado River. (This 
plan was called the Lower Colorado *^River Basin Project.) * 

Both of these plans were very expensive. Most people thought the plans 
would cost too much for the people of Arizona to pay for with the taxes 
they paid to their state government. They tried to think of other ways to 
pay for both projects. 

Congressmen from Arizona asked the members of the House of Representa- 
tives (in Washington, D.C.) to approve a plan to build two large dams in 
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Lesson 4: The Grand Camion Issue — cont'd. 



the Grand Canyon. These dams were to cost the federal government $750,000,000 
of the tax money paid by all of the taxpayers in the country. Large electric 
power plants were to be built by the dams and the electricity they generated 
w-js to be sold to people in nearby states. Most of the money made by selling 
t:/i elsctric power was to be used to pay for the two projects planned to 
brLr.p; water into Arizona. 

T. "i two dims would Tuake large lakes that would partly fill the Grand 
Canyo:.. The peoole in favor of the dam gave the following arguments: 

1. Once the da.T.s were built, the money made by selling electric 
power could be used to pay for bringing water into Arizona. 

2. If more power and water were brought into Ai'izona, then more people 
could co-'.e to live and work there. This would help people who 
owned businesses in Arizona. 

3. Suppose the government spent $750,000,000 to build dams in 
Arizona. Probably much of this money would be paid to builders 
and workers in Arizona. These people would be helped by earning 
the money. They would spend the money in Arizona, and other 
people v;ould earn some of it from them. 

Many individuals and groups of people were against the plan for building 
dams in the Grand Canyon. One group was the Sierra Club. This is a group 
of people who try to save beautiful parts of our country from being spoiled. 
Many people give money to this club. The money is used to place ads in 
peepers, hold meetings, and do other things to get other people to help pro- 
tect natural areas of the country. The Sierra Club was joined by other 
conservationists in opposing the dams. They were also j^ned by the editors 
of The New York Times ^ one of the largest and most important newspapers in 
our country, and by Congressman Say lor, a Republican from Pennsylvania. 

People against the dams gave the following arguments: 

1. The dams and lakes would spoil one of our country's greatest 
natural wonders — the Grand Canyon. 

2. The plan for the dams called for using money from all of the tax- 
payers to help bring water to two cities in Arizona that were 
already two of the fastest growing cities in the country. 

3. If the people of Arizona want more water and power they should 
p^y for it, since they are the people who will be helped. The 
rest of the people of the coimtry shouldn^t have to pay for some- 
thing that doesn't help them. 

- 15 - 
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Lesson 4: The Grand Csntjon l2::ue — cor.t'd. 



4. Power from dr.ins would cost more noney than power from steam 
plants burning coal or oil. It would cost over twice as much 
as power from a nuclear plant. If people from Arizona need 
more electric power, they should not build dams ..d ruin the 
Grand Canyon but should build steam pov/er plarit.. 

cf the people involved in this argument was a member of the executive 
biv.;.. of the federal government. He was Stewart Udall, the Secretary of 
the Interior in the President's Cabinet. Among other things, he and his 
heJpcrs were in charge of developing new ways to use natural resources to 
help economic growth. They were also in charge of protecting the National 
Parr. J of the country. 

Mr. Dominy u-as Secretary Udall' s assistant in charge of finding ways 
to use natural resoui'ces to help the economic growth of the country. He 
said that since there were no steam plants built and the water power was 
theve to be used, the government should build the dams. 

Several years earlier he had talked to a committee of the Senate who 
were interested in the best ways to generate electricity and get more water. 
They asked him what he thought should be done about this problem. He 
answered thac if the government would try to develop ways to use nuclear 
power to generate electricity and to make salt water into fresh water the 
problem could be solved in a few years. 

D..-Fore the dams could be built using tax monev, they had to be approved 
Dy^a cownit^ee in the House of Representatives. So many people were'criti- 
cx^ing tne plan= for the dams that Representatives in favor of having them 
tf t^^ rTTr ^.^-^ approval for the lai=ger dam near the bottom 

of xuo Grand Canyon, but to try to get members of the committee to approve 
s^.cr.dxng tax money to build the smaller dam farther up the river. 

„,^^!;rn?^K%-^^^"^* *!!^ h^^^ id^a they complained again. 

Members of the Sierra. Club said that when the plans were first made, members 
^h.^ h ?rr" amation declared that one dam would be useless and 

w^^^ tl^. T *° ^^uilt. If one dam was useless, then why. 

one d^r ^^^^ ^° ^""^ Congress to approve of building 

Representatives then decided to hold the plans and to act on them at 
another time. The Secretary of the Interior then asked members of Cor P^c'-ss 
to approve hiring a group of people to study the needs for water and .>ov^Sr 
of all people m the United States, and to approve of making a plan to meet 
them all. This group was to be called the National Water Commission. 



- 15 - 
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Lesson 4: The Grand Canyon Issue — cont'd. 
VTHAT DO YCU THI^IK? 

1. What were the interests of the conservationists? 

2. «hat v:eve the interests of those in favor of the dams? 

3. Should different interest groups he allowed to express their ideas? 
M.y? 

^. v:cre the arguraents of both groups reasonable? How? . 

5. How did the organization of our government make it possible to solve 
this disagreement? 

5. How did the conservationists try to get their way? 

7. How did thoce in favor of the dams try to get their way? 

8. Did the members of the Sierra Club gain any advantage by working 
together? How? 

9. V/hy do you suppose those in favor of the dams gave up trying to get 
both built and tried to get approval for the smaller dam? 



- 17 - 
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Conr.Llct 7-9 Guide: R<j£c:vanco: 



i,fi*>'! i'j l.'.S. !"::>:. *rv :»*;" 

f;;!l;i iv^;:: y . - ^- 

(^v.!i V ^.iiv:::i;;.:- - r. i*: .* T.*, • 
Ih; : ;v-:.:ij; \. : . :*:•:• 

: :j }-':;^.u)> ;;■ .-h ::■ '.'^ 

; c\ •n'iiiiw : ■ - .:*.: :-:;> — 
i:: Lo'-v lli-y r.-J i: 

riow ir > -^j ;p- 

i:'j;;*> Ibc icn'-* ;:' : '.vh o»:r 

i-n i::*.: Dilr.cru-;-! to i*. .iy L?f rrc: 
tv''::io::. Ar::j-*Jri- :: "^'W r-!;> • 

il i> so J::I*;:ilr :^ c^vjr^c^r*;: t'l^-in. 
S:.idjnts v.:;!: iic^vjiiiflc 

il.tt.i-' 1:!;: r:jsnUs (.^f i;^- w!:;^:t:^c tjsts — 
til h-crvfij awar:;; c»: v.-:*. : in which 
ihu sc'ci.t! sck-nros c^n ^-ir i:s cu:ne 
lo a b.rff'.^r ur:A^:%i:..\±-.i of r:ici:il 

ii; tliv r::.:tori;ils i> i^j.t in:}[ f^clinviN 
Oi S'.'.p-jriority arc :i v:i:: L'i ^r.w- Arneri- 
cjii uot!d vi-w; yu:: J^:': il:is idea 
to hjlp til:: StiiJj!:^' ifld l^^ 

i:.itn:v in c ivL.lj'V^Nlirs v.;;h I hirJ 
V/orlti u;ul^:is, hj\'n i:\ pasl anil 

Njvrcilic i:o'^U :t'Kl \^\\\ :::vc y^-^n ^jrnc 
icL-:i> ;^!^m;1 ho-.v to proceed. 

.1. !K'r::iir<l. Tris hriel* 5tory 1% ;t v-nide 
tor the cl:i>- lO U'.\ri\: 

• --the i:ic.;iii:i:j of trie -.v^rcU preju- 
dice i\d cth n • icrn ir: 'fr, ; 

- tliiu prejUwlice and cthii»^cenlriMn 



V. r •siiiiTi;; o'l" ilo»;v:i:i:u*'; or su- 

I t•'0^!uJe. the st.v.-y vvl;!i ii h:i.-f cii^- 
r-' ,;,:v)n ol' liie worvl s prcjud:c • ' ::!'d 
'.•••t,7;:r.-'7;;. hiw'xi soin-jvine 

I. .-k I'lj \*.i»rih v-\y \\\ the i-iclioiiary or 
r:r--:;n the cI.'/a wit'i u c!ictiiH!:h'y d-ll- 
:vr;.-;;. (rrejiidicc f:tii be ctjiiutcil willi 

\:-r 'b'e ov v\^x'.i\\i:-Mj iwvMy witho'.il 
:.-y. re:tl ! nuwled^^c, rth^U'CeiUrisra is 
!:•!:. -.ed tu pu-jiklije -It is t)ie bcliei." 
;h::l o:ve\ own f;roi!p ur soui^'ly is 
:,i;pe,-i.'r to others,) 'I'iie i\'finitions will 
l-./Mtiic f!e.:r by thu time they h.::'.e 
f5:i:-,njd with the slory :md the nutp 
p.Pi! pjera whieh foik»-v. 

J)->cus>ion c[iiestior>: 

\, \Vh.:l is UL-rnnrJ p:vji:d;f.ecl in 
/;iVor V,'h:»t is li'^ prtrjiidiaitl r.:,:ai:i>lV 

2, '\hl< son of piviudtre h :i.iU:ral 
lie'.jueaily considereJ fK.niiless. 
Uo ye 1 consider it t>) be h:irni!eis? 
V. h:.; coidd iiiukc it h.-iraifiil? 

S'JppCjS'^ lb-.: toi'.Mi pvishioiis Wore 
revj..Njd'-*-0:ikhtiid htd .had a poor 
Wiar. for years and z'!i:l;idelphia luul 
j'asL v.'un :t cha:iipioit,hip. Why w\^".:td 
tills in ike it more ditncult for Bcmr.rd 
to di play prejudice? What aboiit tlic 
hoy :A\\nj, the story? 

4. V.'hr*.? are some thiiii^s yon are 
prejMdicjd in favor of or ar:ainstV 

II. /I pVimp<{f of cthtiovcntrmn around 
ilir v:orld. 'i'he map and poem will 
heip the class sec th:U ctht^oceritri^m 
comes cU^.sc to beiii^i cultural i^nivcr- 
sal — it i.-? not i* p!ienoincnx>n peculiar 
to vdii^e Americans. 

[);>ciusion questions: 

J. What doe> live nup r.iujyees; ihuiu 
the human tecidency to be eliKK>een- 
trie? 

2. Wliat does ihc poerri by Kipling; 
s.ry about ctimocentrism? 

III. Us:::^ wcial .^cU-rcc to explode a 
raru:} triyth. 

A. 'Ihu Historical i^ackt;ri>nnd. This 
section presents o.dy n bri-ef sanjpl^ of 



i:iel:il aUiie.dc.> trnf)u:ih*.«u; hisuny. *f'ry 
l{) lulp J.tudent.s relate liv--;e atiilude!* 
to sr-eclhc events tiiey * encounter in 
ihei.- texib<:'oks. such as the bo:jini!Ui> 
o! si:: .'cry. wars r»;s'iin.-»t Tndi.-\u tribes, 
the Civil W:ir. itnd ini;?eri;disP.i. Be 
sure ii> tni])h:i>i/.e that ab.houf^h tljo.^e 
attimdes v.ere shared by r.riuy vJiiie 
Ainjrieaijs. there wvrc othei.s v.ho feU 
tiij-e vijvvs were totiiliy v.ron^v 

iMscu^sioij qne>!:ons:. 

1. rh.v.v arc feeMn,t£S of vaperiorily 
liiikeJ to v/eahii. pi>wci-, or p. /sit Ian? 
(If. for ex.'imple. po.ation*^ of power 
>.*cre reversed, would v.']il*es (iriJ it as 
.-asy l«» be prejudiced?) 

2, Wiiat simihiriries do you v / be« 
iween ^ litliiudes Toward tchd 
miMi iities and (b) Jittitudes lowaul 
V/;rd.-;r societies? 

15. A smvey of inteliigencc lesJs. Wv 
s.Mj[^,c>t you have the stiidcnts work 
in p.iirs or .small itroups to help each 
otlier analyze the data. The experience 
.shoald sir^y.est that: 

- -.socinl .sciences help provide the 
sort of understanding \vc need to be 
ah!.: 10 cc»pe with rc^cial prejudices; 

— social ?;eioutilic methods c:tn de- 
stroy m-my racial myti:.^; 

— prejudices arc usually not lvv-;cai; 
tiie myth of white iiUeItecrn.il r-iipjii- 
ority persists even ihoufzh ;.c fence can 
prove il to be a myth. 

Ui^cus5.*on questions are irt eluded in 
the text section. 

Studkn r Tn.vr 5ir.cTiON 

I. Ih-iruud. (As you read tins very short 
stoi y, t)otit:e that Uern;ud is prejudiced 
jcvor of somethins; he is idso preju- 
diced (tijtvn^if something.) 

I wefit to visit rny cousin Bernard 
in O.ikland. I hadn't seen him for 
three years. He hi\d never con».e cast 
to Phihulelphia, but inaybi- su:neday 
our parents could work that out. 

We. talked about baseball :i lot. He 
was rerilly freaked on the suhjec?. Oak- 
land h::d won the pennant and the 
World Sener., and Bernard was pretty 
pleased. 



HorrVAnrft..: vr'orn .ir;Ti,:"CO: 1 ^v73, Teaahinj Toy ztvl Globoid P^^rr:p^iitii)v^f; , Coiu:cr 
for V.i?/rV'?.^o l:;tit:nes, Sopt-onb^r' l'iV3, pp. 9-11. 
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A!! ::'«..(! P .•..;>:•.• 

A;iJ jil ;;:•.•;>!■.• s;;V 

Ai;xl {.-vv; ...);;-; .-I- • i> 'I hjy 
'\r.\\ \A :\ K.-\v.\ hy C!iii;i:; o[ \\\) 

A. 'Cfli- Ii^^•^t.);o^ Ai. I}.'.c:iC(;i 'iliNU. 
J:.;;L'3 pf ii; A-ii'.Tic:! is si:r- 
i Uy n\\\\\> jinl i^^Jj'poi i.-J I>y 
I'l.'iN. i'u'jii^lic'vt i\.i:,;!!y v.V»rk% lii;;t '.vav. 
C>-»^■ ::;;'Vp liiuis i:-.j!r ju :i K.n 
p.»\V •.. lil.- \^'\\ Willi ilu- 0,1!.. 

hiiu! A*:,. A^^! b/io:.: k.;!- lh<'y h^li^jvv' 
ll::u I'foy b:*i;er iiiiyo:;.: vV^:. 

l>i»^'-:i:»M C'T jT.jv. jr m»v1 (\>:ai:i:;iu-j i:» 
t'tii .»^',5.iv'.y. '\\v: v\\\\ wliitc Sctll.Ts 

;:n .I ii-K- Afri/,:;! . wrre not. 

(•r;'.;n}i/:>lic».t v.'.'.:;n)iri allo'.vvJ 

wl^ilL*. Ill iHiii !•!:•... J:s i,:to sl.t\\'s :::!:! 
to (ill-. J Iiif.li:;.*^ /';v>;ii t'K:ir hiiicls. 

V. ;i. !u;-:!i!M;.-c! \y: J^r:•j• if wliit- , 
; MV'-.i^'i'. t!t;;: l^- I>el!;!^■i•^r 
s.'-::'! C):;.o '.v]iiLu>; wore lit a 

I. <'? h-.in;: "v/iM'-.TS" ti'ul l-.v 
c-i;i!('. ;rii;l Miijl.-: \^^;^;• i\v: ''lost is/* i; 

!V.Mr Ml ;iSM!'M:'il C^i-Mii-Ki v. ;; , Ir.^llv.T 
tli st rijio:f!.'!j»lii;\ ['vcwX v\\\\\y 
A:.!'.-! l:';i.r; i'-L;! tii^it Clo:I or 

o;!i-.;..>.. 

lt;i:.- t. ftiiif, ovoj" tii.'ir f-.-rli'ijvi of 5.'.:- 
]M?i»i!t)-. 'Ihoy h.LVc iii pr.'- 

st^iOi:'. of ]»i;V.\T ;"!.! V.L-.:**il. Aiu! i^i'.-J 

t«l If!-.' i:iy''!'' '^'i.i' .'. .'lof ;'vl froii: 
pl^^•l;';? v.';!s \\\.^\ v.:tivN w.-io IilO^^' 
■!;:. Nv>. t!!:Hi;t!]- {\\\\\ 

V 'tv: I'Mil tvuLiy. nia;\y \v!'.fL- Arr.u; I- 

ui;r:.:'::y fo/ f\;ji u IJ^ Jip^. MsJ it Is 
l:.!:^? on: s,«,:! i) iii! c)t* 

p;:'jvJu'.;'. liv-t h;-\j hj.Ti wiih t:^ for 

Jvi-. v.:.! {i^s u.- ) 

K A coIiM'^:*-* Itiili;;:)-;. 
* ;,rc liy II. >jv!*!iU:! iwv.l id!-. 

\ ;. i\Jis. !»' ♦!} . ;.l.>\ ::':y. lye- .. t»r 

s'i»\!! r),.:i.ivi y. o!" :k-> (\'iKt:..':^*y c»!" 
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titiv . . . liy nitlui'! of :t!! p.H>p!v*- tht.: 
\y\\\l\ inccjit-.tniit in tSrj w.'i'M. 
Ci'.i^.i'-'ie th:;5i chilvlrvfi o!' six or 
sf.'V'.'ii yL\'>j> (>!^l." 

Ai:fitli;;r coI'JiiiM's t!.:scrip;ion of 
bl;ivl:s: ' Tlic .c (hi; k ■ .^ s.ivu/v's 
Cvnn.i tvt II-; Uk>.\\ :\ D.ir': C\»:iti::jn;. 
and \\ i< P.i i«j ft> sIj.jw rS:c:u ihe 
liiihi of (,\k\\ :i!u^ (:iviJi/;,h,)n. 'Pl.^y 
lif.o chiUrvn. jir^c! If tivrtcc! lirmly will 
^o ^;v)od svr'viin^.'* 

3. A niiu^Ucnfh-cciitUi^ rncr sp-j^iks 
ol s::iv<-/y: ''Nt>w s;i);pi.\so lii.-y wii.'n 
fre.;, you sec ihcyVi il<:!ik th.-iii- 
SL'hcs r.O;>'.i iiS we. oT coitiSC 
t!i;7 '.\'oiiId, ir tiu*y v.':ts live. NuV/. 
pj't SMppv^v.: you Ii;id IViniily t.f chIK 

1k:'.v \s\)i;M ymi lil-o to Ikivc a 
iiiiiyiii- rc;:l!ii:; goo-} ::\ a 

4. A iiincl.cntIi ci.'!!Miry Coir;rcss- 
rn,i;i s'd'.l t>r tiic Jndiri-^-i: ^'Tlijvj child- 
like siiva^ijs :nc not c;ip.»Mo of bjluf; 
civilized. Ciod Fias ])!.ir<.*d li-. iu ciidr>^:v: 
of llh.-ni ;is li- hxw. thL* bj;:sl^ and 
fi-Id;> of lhi:> i;rL..t hind." 

5. A ncwsp.ip.T ;:r;iul.^ in 1S56 
sr;;i'.'d: " l ii'j h<»pi: oT l\oo^ fo;- Aniu;i 
cnn Ofdy hciiin when her pcv^plo incct 
a Mipjiior power thai nutkc tlicm 
(»bcy Uio finvi Inv; of God— and thai 
ii; 10 c;i::i their orc;:d hy hard v/..;r:/' 

6- SVnator Su-j>!u:{i A. Doiijda diir- 
in:: l.iricoln iXm-la. ci-hatcx: .^*'A 
i-: !KJt ;ind i-over oir^iit to be*, 
a cifr/o;i or Ih-c Utjitod Siat.-s. . . . 
'Ihv .Ah^ii^hty r*.»i! iwwiVj \\v:. nqa'o 
ca!iah!-.: of s'elfM;o*.ruiiii::ii/* 

7. Ahiitlja;n I.ip.co!u» (U;ji:v:; FJa- 
co!ii-noitydas d-jh;-ics: *"Wh.*ic (llu: two 
i.^jcn) do rcni;du tiv;olhor ihLTc inu^t 
bo iho po'dtioii of sii/j-jrior a.iu'l i:ifciior, 
and 1 as niU'jli as a.ny oO^cr nia;j ?.\\\ 
ill t;ivwr of liavinij; the s'Jpeiior posiunii 
aS',ir!ii-;d to the v/ldle ra.cc. . . .** 

Labnr Icarlei S'aiiu;'.-} Gompers. 
1905: "Th: Cau'j;\M;!r»N (.vijifeO ;:re 
noL y^'^:■^i}, to l-^r IIkm: s:;r!u!:ird of livi-i;* 
bsi dj>ir«)>'ed by nrM'roc.;, C'nifiei'.e, Jnjs, 
or ar-y olheis." 

9. A U.S. fienaivN- w)ie:!:ur l!ie 
I'j'ir.d SlafeN siu-'ild ;;n;;-v the Pijilip- 
piijc. iw :\ colony: • (CJod.j b.a.s inaic 
us i:depi i:i r.(»^•c^l:nent ih.at v.e i:j.iy 
ijdrtiisi' let i'.o". e. ;:;.i.;n? »*irno:'.; s:i\a;:c 
s-.nile pjople.*. V/ei-.; \i not for 
^v,2h a foiC(^ a^ lhi-< (he worhd '.vouli! 
r^d ip-^e i?^io i ^jfhai [s-n aiid n:.;h'.. And 
of ai! oitr r.'.ee ITc niitrked l\vc 

Ai;:e:io:!;i peojile :;s c!K»>cn na'.u'^n 
lo fiiKdiy le.rd ::7 the ie::e:vTa;i of 
l.'ie world." 

A U.S. C\>i:';:\-.>;r!:in. I vol: 
•■>'. i:h^r Ifjdhm , cr n.'!.:i o-. s i% tit to 
i>.i^^:!»: the s?;p-.Mii-^ lunc;lo;i oT chi- 
/ei'\b:p." 
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I;:. I ^. !;!:,- . \v-i' • w I *' .-lii;. 11* 

•:• !;•-.; ;I ; i-r";-. t-i:-". 

t; .- !, v'? f.l ^V.^:'•,l r 

7". 2; 5v,'.:i: ; • ili-.t-; a: C*oiu:iU-ia 
l!; •.■!!■!; :ci ^li^* Af.i'iy l.'^t s:-orj:>. 

'1 ri.:y Ih::! li^,;'.- ;i tl:f;LTcti.:-.: 

Miv.W;i;»;'i 41.25 

IlcMlu-A-y 41. SO 

Ar;.::»v,::-. 41.:o 

Civi>i7.:i.i 42. 1 2 

iVnir.ylv.iaiii 42.00 
N'.:w ^\^r*r. 4.S.02 
47.3^ 

Ohio ^^^..'JO 
•y'.>':i' s:'');c'J ;;L*OV.: llils I'oipt ;:nJ. h.ilf 

l:;iai>i:» Univoisil) 1935, p. 2. 

1. IIvV.v coiiLi you c.*:ifi;t:n iho f:i':t 
t!::ui son- ii-Tii V-'!:!'?*:;? 



liio i-.-Ii::1v:|i(y r.f 'i -j .1 1? 
3. f>?i;>[»;>-.-^ <:ry- "IcnI 

o!..;.!..N r::.K*'-tl P^m*!:. ll^^.v 
i j^l irvr. .1 .? 

7c-N(; .">.• Thj C\i:'i:nh!.: ••.•:!; ti/;; 
\s-;'ii.: c»»rtV!pc-.-d t.-!";: !!' * »to :i .-.1 'vT.vi : ,); I - 
i;i^'m: liiivl :i 1^11 to il;> •.•.■i:h i'-- 
scores. iVv'ivIj ilvi::;: i:i t]:J riu.J Soiiilt 
in llio.-.- >v;tr^ (lO/.OO Crd i'-o: }'..{Vj 
:icc-j;'.s to ''/.r n.! S'.:Iicm Os iri jr..-.:iy co-n • 

ih>:i'J. w.'is not (1% ;ii'.K-n fur an 

Cv'iiwUlion "f:iri!;^V'.'i l-.orN C.l\ i:c*: li-'A 
ViVAl :\n i-iJ{;;';»r:o!i \v.!> :i;s i:n;">».-rta:il :\\ 

lUit how coiiicl uicy p:ovj ihc-ir 
tlurory? 'iii-y U-sU-d 12-y;:::r-oM b\:\c'< 
chilvlrcii vvIk.i lived \v. th-j }I:o-1ji i .s^-c- 
lion of N'l-w Vorl: Chy. If t!?cir r::::ory 
w.'is rii'fit. tlifv-'.o v/ho hiid livL-d i:i N-.!SV 
Yorl-: a!) uicir Iivc.«; slsoulti sjorr: hiv,!it:r 
tlvin those who h'iid ju.U fnov;:«.! fioia 
xht n\r:i\ So;:;!). \Vii,i-. (io ihc rcsulis 
slio'.vV {S::r f:ri:f}': /.'.-/o.v.) 

1. Did Ihc Ijj:-ih of t::nc livin:^ in 
New Vorl: iiuiriL: ;i diiTcix-nc.: c>n lest 

5C(':\:S? 

2. Does this sl'.uly disprove ihu 
hyr)o!nc"3's tl^tl twily iiKoirK^eril black 
Ainoric:v.i> nir^v.-d uoirit? 

3. Ccrr.id-nfv; idl i:nr:e tc^N. \vhi»:h 
cK> you think on'v.; .; I/U;:r c.'-:phih^;:ion 
of tl;i'- cn! tv:t v.'Oil-^: 

(iO dilToivf^c:^ in iKi-urnl i:i'^!H:;;.-nce 
of hhic:!;.'; c'tud v/Jd!'.-->, or 

(b) clifi'irvcnc*:^ i:: :-o^i;il cnvir^ »n;i2c4il 
(city, sohi^ol, ncijliboi^toCid. lIc.)'! 

4 . Co n i dci* i i i i; I ) n i n To J rr. ; I o : ! v.'h y 
do yc>M tfiin!< many v.v.iS: /\nv.:iic:'ns 
still 'clini^ io thu iv.ylli iljut -.viriUrs :ue 
natnriilly moii: int-.-l-ijC:*:;! thiin oilier 
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Conflict 10-12 Guide Peference: 
Fairness in Global Conflicts (pp. 49S0} 



LESSON 1: THE DECISION IS YOURS* 



Adapl'jJ by JAYNE MIIXAR 



Dcv?!vi^,' • cx.M»Qtries are faced 
with w't^Y problems in delermining 
priori ties for projecls v»hich will con- 
tribute to Ihcir *»»CAvih and develop- 
ment. Mo/t dcvf loping countries rely 
on soiue foni) of cconcnic as^isiance 
from other cou nines, or on multi- 
lateral instiCuiioni*- sL»ch as l!ie World 
Bank, to launch n?ed:!d projects in 
various areas ox the cour.iry, The diflPi- 
cult qucstu.n fcr hoih the giver and 
the receiver of aid is how to determine 
which projects should be given the 
highest priority when there is only a 
limited amount of money available. 
When a country needs help in many 
areas of its economic and social life, 
such as in agriculture, health, educa- 
tion, and industry, which projects 
should receive attention first? On 
what basis should priorities be estab- 
lished? Under what conditions should 
economic assistance be given? Re- 
ceived? 

The following paragraphs briefly 
describe th- country of Upper Volta 
in West Africa. Note the topograplii- 
cal features of this countr\'. the char- 
acter of the population, the type of 
economic activities found in the coun- 
try, the natural resources, and the 
methods of transportation and com- 
munication. After reading the descrip- 
tive material carefully, read the situ- 
ation beiow and then describe the 
projects which have been proposed 
for outside funding. Lively discission 
should follow as you make decisions 
as to which projects should receive 
priority in funding. 

UPPER VOLTA 

Upper Volta is a landlocked coun- 
try in West Africa, lying just north of 
the equator. Its neighbors are Ghana, 
the [vory Coast, Mali. Niger, Da- 
homey, and Togo. Upper Volta was 
ruled for ncariy 70 years by France, 
and became independent in 1960. 

5.1 million people (almost all 
black Africans) live in Upper Volta. 
The country^ is 106,938 square miles 

* Thin suggestion has been adapted 
from the "Aid Committee Game," by 
courteiiy of Oxfam-America. 



in area. The population is growing so 
fast that it will probably double in 
35 years. There is no government- 
sponsored famijy planning program. 
There are about 18 people per square 
kilumeter on the average, but most 
people live in the center and south of 
ihe country, where the rainfall is as 
high as 40 inches a year. Very few 
p-eop!e live in the north, where there is 
desert. 11 0,000 people live in [he cap- 
ital, OuagsdoiJgou. 

The rainy season is from May to 
November, with httle or no rain the 
rest of the year. During the rains, 
much of the water runs oS and does 
not soak into the ground. Animals 
can be grazed and crops grown in 
the center of the country. 

Nine put of ten people in Upper 
VoUa live in the cour.tr>'side and most 
of them grow all tlieir own food: mil- 
let and sorghum, maize (all cereals), 
and some root crops. The country' is 
so poor, the farming methods so old- 
fashioned, and the tools so few, that 
most people living there eat only one 
meal a day. This is mostly milht por- 
ridge. They eat meat perhaps once a 
week. Hardly anyone eats fruit. On 
the average, each farmer cultivates 
less than 2V2 acres, and less than one- 
fifth of all the land is farmed, and on»- 
one-fourth of that is farmed efii- 
eiently. Erosion is a problem be- 
cause many people farm until the soil 
is exhausted. Cotton, rice, ground- 
nuts, and an oily fruit called karite, 
are grown for sale. 

Many, peasant families keep some 
pouItr>', and the country's main 
wealth is its animals. There are 2.6 
million cattle, 1.7 million sheep, 2.4 
million goats. 250,000 horses an<i 
donkeys, 195,000 pigs, and some 
camels. Live animals constitute more 
than half the country's exports, and 
thousands of them walk hundreds of 
miles to the nearest market. There is 
a slaughterhouse at Ouagadougou. 
There are fish in the rivers of western 
Upper Volta. but fish is seldom eaten. 

To raise animals and look after 
them properiy, people need plenty of 
water. But water is scarce, particu- 
lariy during the dry season. People 
have tried to increase water supplies 
by building wells and dams. Alter- 



natively, women fetch it fr:>in water- 
holes and even puddles. Often, the 
same water is used for drinking, bath- 
ing, washing clothes, and watering 
animals. Every time the viUagei-s 
drink this water, tliey risk gelling 
several different diseases. There arc 
villa^T^s v/here half the people are 
b^ind. French doctors working in 
Upper Volta think that safe drinking 
and washing water for everyone might 
cut disc3.se by half. 

Upper Volta has some manganese 
and copper, and possibly other min- 
erals, including baaxite (aluminum is 
made from bauxite). The world price 
for mangnnese is very low, however, 
and in 1970 there were still no plans 
to develop the large deposits, 

Only about 29,000 people have 
paid jobs in Upper Volta, so it is not 
surprising that about 450,000 people 
leave the country each year. Some of 
them (mainly men) leave to work 
abroad for a short time, especially in 
the fvory Co3.st But about 100,000 
people leave the country for good 
each year. Some of the money earned 
by these migrant workers is sent back 
home and their families use it to buy 
things that they need. 

•There is one railway in the coun- 
try, linking it with the Ivory Coast 
None of the rivers is navigable, Tlierc 
are two tar-macadam airports and 49 
landing strip.s. Only 6,500 kilometers 
of road in the whole country are pass- 
able in the rainy season. There is a 
plan to link Ouagadougou with Lome, 
the capital of Togo (about 1.000 
kilometers away). In 1967, there 
were 4,800 light and 5,600 heavy 
vehicles in Upper Volta. There are 
about 70,000 radios in use and 
1,309 telephones. 

The Gross National Product per 
person each year in Upper Volta (this 
Is the country*s annual production di- 
vided by the number of people in the 
country) is about.$50. is one of 
the two or three Ipwest in the worid. 
(The GNP per person per year in the 
U.S. is over $4,700.) Most people in 
Upper Volta never have any money, 
and have to live on" what they can 
grow. 

About 98% of the people in Upper 
Volta cannot read or write. 
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When <h^ last survevh- v/cic made, 
about ninv- yc;Ms ago. thc^- showed 
that pct)ple in Uppei\Voha coiikl ex- 
pect fo live to be 3 i years nlj (in the 
U.S. ihc life expectancy is 70 years), 
'('here is (ine doctor m cvi'ry 76,230 
peopL (in xhi: U.S.. 620) and one 
hospital bed for every 1.680 people. 
Large scale vaccina cioii campaigns 
now help njany p^^ople avoid small- 
p<.>x, ycDow fever, and sltepi^ig sick.- 
rie.^,s. which ba? l>oen 'A idcspread. Cut 
malana, nvcr bliiidncs;-. and tuber- 
culo^.is are sfill commo:). 

Upper Voha Depends heavily on 
torei;:n aid. Franc*', gives more than 
any other couniiy. Si-t mves it di- 
rectly and aiso through the Common 
\ Market Development Fund. It is pos- 
sible Xhtit France may not go on giving 
as mnch aid as she has been doing in 
the past. 

But much of t.he aid, in effect, goes 
back 10 France because Upper Volta 
1 imports so much fron» her. French- 
o\'.-ncd firms are very important. 



THE Si X UAnON 

You arc a mcni^wr <*( the Orrifus nod Loans Committee 
of a private organi/atioii whii h carries on fund-raising 
projects in your o^n eountr. .^n behalf of k-%s ajTlncnt, 
developing ccunfrieH in oiJ:ct parts of Lhe world. At iUv. 
moment your connniltee has about S32,0O0 at its di.*;- 
po^a} to allocate to sptvriji pn;jeefs in Upper Volta. You 
have I'lad six projects submiried to the committee for 
funding. The Cir.t for funding a!l the projects would be 
nearly $51,000. Since you do not have that much at 
your di.sposal you must decide which projects, eiliicr in 
pan or in fuli, wHI be funded, and explain why you sup- 
port rcilain project.^ over others. You .should keep in 
mmd both short-lenn needs and iong-rangc goab in 
selecting projects that would be most beneficial to the 
country at this time. 

fn considering the needs of thi.«i country, remember 
the country's background and resources and the daily 
problems facing the citizens of this countr\^ because of 
the lack of development. With these things in mind, con- 
sider the reqxier.^s as described, study the map, and discuss 
and decide which projecl.s should have the highest priority. 

Location of Projects 

Pr6ject 2 would be carried out in the southeast of 
Upper Voita. F^rojecls 4 and 5 would be carried out in 
the center of the country. Project 6 would be in the 
northwest. Projects I and 3 would be in a number of 
different places. 



PROJEf TS FOR UPPER YOLTA 

Project 1: 

The Association for Rural Development is nonprofit 
and has been working in Upper Volta for some years, 
ft provides help for comnsunity development in the 
countryside. ARD's workers get to know the peasants, 
find out which of them are most likely to influence their 
neighbors, encourage them and train them to farm 
better. The workers set up 'training centers in the coun- 
tryside where village leaders can be taught. ARD gets 
its money from grants from the French government aid 
program and fi*ora voluntary agencies. Now ARD wants 
to carry out a pilbt scheme to find out what sort of life 
women live in certain areas of Upper Volta. Although 
women are very important in the economy of the coun- 
try, the government has given hardly any money for work 
among them. 

ARD hopes in this scheme to get exact information 
on: the food habits of children and adults; the daily tasks 
of women, and how much dnie they spend doing them at 
each lime of year: the care that the women give their 
children; and the importance of a woman's work as a 
fanner, as she prepares food and sells what she can. 

.\RD hopes to work first of all among adult women, 
because they are respected. The ARD wants to teach the 
women to do ali their work better, both at home and on 
the land. The plans for next year will be drawn up when 
the results of the first year's work are known. 
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One of the two French women workers has had 18 
months experience in die (French-F.pcaking) West Inriics. 
Both the workers have done a simiiar study {n a neighbor- 
ing African country. l*hrec Upper VoUa women will 
help cheni. 

'inc money dv?>:iable from the French government, 
and fiOiv. v^b.ct voluntary organizations, is not enough 
to '-yy f- r fj.^n -ichcmc. so the committee is being asked 

Ifirh,' capiUil crxts^' 

A hoa'ic for tlx* French workers, inciudihg 

fumilLi-j and a v/o!l 52,075 

A meetinr hoii>:e for viP ige won*ien 635 

A three -horvj-power Citroen 2,475 

Three motor tIcycJcs and several bicycles 975 

Materials for ?.rainin^^ 23S 

Runnift^' ccsts for one yeor- 

Part of the travel fares and salaries of two 

French workers 4,238 • 

Interpreters 405 

Running cost of vehicles 1,525 

Running costs of motor bicycles 228 

Agricultural fund 428 

Habitat and health fund 850 

Domestic science fund 428 

Training of village workers 288 

Emergencies 105 

Total estimated proit:ct cost $14,893 

Project 2: Aid for a technical traitiinx center in MiiSut} 
Dioceftc. 

Bishop Tocqueville of Maluti Diocese, has asked the 
committee for help for the Technical Training Center 
at Maluti. The Center has been in existence for twelve 
years and stiU has the :>anic Director. It is very well 
equipped. 

The subjects caught are carpentry, building, auco- 
mechanics, electrical mechanics. Tiicre are 67 students 
at the Center, each in a four-year course. 

Your committee is being asked for a loan to help 
provide equipment so thai three of the best pupils can 
start their own business at the end of their course. They 
would repay :\bout $63 a year. 

Unl^.^s this money is found, these young men will 
have 10 find jobs in foreign firms, which have a lot of 
power m Upper Volta. Other pupils leaving the Center 
have also received outside help to set up on their own. 

The three young men will stay with friends until they 
can build their own home. The Director and staff of 
this excellent Center will check their work and advise 
tlicm. 

The grant is recommended by our Field Director, but 
he suggests that we give only S 1,100 in all (instead of 
$U374 whiciTi was requested). g 



Mone-y recotnnien-:!ed for .tlie three men together for 



S 525 
325 

250- 
$1,100 



Huiidiag workshops 
Equipping v jrkshops 
iMaterials for their first jobs 

(tacks, screws, locks, glass, planks, etc.) 

Total estimated project <^ost 
Project 3: Cementing village wc!k fn Upper VoUta 

One writer has described Up)>ci Volta as "a horribly 
dried-up furnace of a country.'^ llicre is not nearly 
enough water for everyone, but there must be reliable 
water supplies before ihe country can be fully developed. 
There arc 7,000 villages in Upp^jr Volla and J 6,000 wcHs. 
But only a thousand wells have been cemented and are 
permanent. So, during the rainy season, between ^^^^y 
and October, most of the uncemcnted* wells collapse 
and have tc he dug a^ain each year, usually in December. 
In t]]s meantime, women have to walk up to six miles 
each day to the nearest source of water. 

The government of Upper Volta does not have enough 
money to organize a nationwide program to cement 
village wells, and asks other agijncies to do this. For 
years, the World Wide Mission has been helping villagers 
to cement their wells. About 300 a year zre cemented 
nowadays. But, even so, it will take about 20 years before 
each village has its own cemented well. 

Our cpmmiltee is asked for $2,233 to help the Worid 
Widp Mission to cement 15 wells in one year, and $3,750 
to cement another 22 wells the following year. The wells 
vary in cost from $50 to $325 according to the kind of 
soil and the methods used. The villagers do all the work 
and, if they can, they help pay to cement the well. 

Total estimated project cost $5,983 
Project 4: Two projects in Morosoro Diocese 

Bishop Sibanda, of Morogoro, has asked for aid 
for two projects in his diocese. Morogoro is one of 
the poorest dioceses in Upper Volta. 95% of the people 
work on the land. Even in good years there is rain oniy 
in four months. The chief crops are millet, cotton, rice, 
and groundnuts (peanuts). 

Both these projects nt in with the government's de- 
velopment plans. Our conunittee has dready given money 
to equip a home economics center and to drill several 
wells in this diocese. 

Project A, The Bishop asks for about $8,750 to 
build a Reading Room suitable for informal education. 
The building would be for young people in the town 
of Moshi, not far away. The cost could be reduced to 
$6,563 if the young people did some of the building. 

Project B. The Bishop asks for the following equip- 
ment for each of ten peasant families. 

A locally made plough $ 45 

A locally made cart los 
A donkey to pull the cart and plough 13 
Harness 3 



5 



Total 



$169 
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The total cri&L for ten ramiiirs, wc.uki l»e ?1.(>90. 
Five- families livrc in t:ach of two pafisbcs, which have 
African der^,y. Mo*?: of them have land. The fatncr of 
each i:tini!y bar* had some fanulng training and knows 
he"*, to unC ?jK .' jttiprneut. Thr. Bishop wit) itll the dcriry 
bou !t» ^':^'iy ottf ihe rrojecr. U it \3 approved. 1>c rlergy 
v-ij! Zrr^* rrpMrr.'j to cur ct^irniUce. 

'jr tr: parishes, the men wou)d be .^upembcd 
frorp ?. ;covt:niment rural trainin)^ organisation, 
ea ^iif oUki > ;M.i*i, there is nc government faruiing 
expert. The supttrvinon wli] be by a nii'^sionajy priest 
who is a fumurif^ ispcri. Four of the ih'c men m Uiis 
parish inve ^--.J a fonr-ycar iniiriing coune in reli- 
gion ancf ;!::r:''.:Jnirc, Evcn£i:nl)y, ail the rmn hope to 
buy set-d. 1 h/.y ruipht nbr buy chcifiicr!i fertilizers from 
(he i;ovcmrnj.;r;t. 
Tota? cs^irnaicw? proj^cr Ci>si .SS,253 

Project 5: ffandpiinifw for viljfii^o boreholes 

Two years rigo nu oHiaal study was made in the sv^st 
central part uf l/ppcr Volia to Snd out hov^- much under- 
grounJ water there was. The study was xnadc in 24 vil- 
lages in a very dry area, and one test borehole was 
drilJed in each f;f the vilJagcs. 

Between 500 and 2,000 people live in each of the 
villages. People get water froni open weli.^. of which 
there are cot nearly enough. 

No water cau be got from the lest boreholes, because 
there are no pumps attached to them. Ali tiicre is to 
see of the boreholes is a .sealed steel tube slicking about 
two feet out cf the ground. 

Your commiitce is as3:cd to give 517,500 to pay for ' 
handp\imp.s and spare par^is for each of the 24 boreholes. 
Our Field Director, Mr. Green, would like us lo support 
this project. He suggests we give $4300 for six pun^p^ 
and spare parts af about $725 each. Mr Green says, 
'*At least 24,000 people wou'id benefit if we pay kn 



rhk project Ihc. people \vi>uJd have pure dnnking 
water. \v:i(crf for iheir animals, .nnd water for tiicT voce- 
rabies." ^ 

Total estimated project cosi ^\7,V:h) 

iVaject 6: **!*co<j for \i orfc^ ?n Rjiyqii^^a dr«c{;icf 
Two years of even poorer rains than nsaa;. und vcrv 

bad harvests, have caused frunine in I.^yanga disrrici. 

The people have grown hardly any food, and'^ihe.y h.-^.ve 

no money to buy any. 

Eaeh male head oi a family usually .^upporis 10 to 15 
person.K, including Piis wife or wives, his children, his 
younger brothers, with c^r witliout families, itnd old peo> 
p]e. Because of the famine, many men and vowm people 
have had io far from their homes in se^.-ch work 
to buy food. Tliis mfgratioa is bad for ?;a.'nily iUc ;:nd also 
for the country's development. 

Faiher Delmas of the Werid Wide Mission a.ks our 
comruitlee for $5,085 to help pa) for the creation of 
jobs for a few hundred head^ of families dumi^ just this 
one year. Father Dclmas would like to: 

1 ) Provide work near tiicir home for 4C0 heads of 
families for two weck.s before tlie mai^c han'cst, at a 
toia] cost of S3,3W. 

2) Provide work near their homes for 2G0 head.s of 
famiiiec; for two weeks before the Novcrvtber hardest, 
at a total cost of $K695, 

Your Field Director recomar^nds that vve :>i!pnort the 
project. With their pay, the men will be- able Vo cam 
enough to buy millet and nee ic feed their fa.milies. ITie 
work will help scop water erosion on tht groi^nds of va- 
rious priniary schools and a Doxne.stic Science College: 
^Vhen families are very poor indeed, the World wide 
MissJon will give mai^e f?our as well as pay for the 
\yoik donp. 

Total estimated project cost $5,085 



After you have decided cn fmal 
priorities for this developing country, 
reexamine your decision-mc:king proc- 
ess. The following might he helpful 

1. fn making decisions about pro] 
ects, did you st< priorities ba^ed on 
your 0W71 cultural values or did you 
consider lK^>t the cultural needs of 
Upper V oUa? 

2. What reasons can you give to 
explain the <;!ower development of 
Uppc' Volta? . 

3. i nlimjted funds were avail- 
able, V kinds of projcct.s should 
receive highest priority in a de- 
veloping country? (e.g., which prob- 

|!cms should be attacked first?) 
" 4. Would you want to .sec all de- 
veloping countries become as pros- 



pt-ruu-i and industrialized as the U.S.? 
Why or why not? If not, should there 
be limits" to growth? What might 
be the consequences of '^unlimited'' 
growth? 

f^or Further Inve.vtigafion: 

In an effort to stimulate some 
scriou.s thought on U.S. government 
economic and military assistance to 
devc-loping countries,, consider the 
following questions: 

1. Should the U.S. government 
give aid in the form of grants or loans 
to developing countries? Why or why 
not? Would government aid take a 
fonn different from 'assistance from 
private organizations? Why? 

2. Which countries .should receive 



aid? On what basis? Look up charts 
on aid to see which 10 countries re- 
ceived the most aid in l?71. Why do 
yon suppose tliat some countries re- 
ceived more aid than others? 

3. For whr;t kinds of projects do 
you think aid should he given: edu- 
cation, technical instruction, highways, 
health, growing food, population con- 
trol? Or do you think we should ask 
what priority the host country has for 
our aid, which it must repay, .tnd t})cn 
try to devote the aid to the projects 
they prefer? 

Reprinted from INTERCOM 73, 
Teaching Toward Global Per- 
spectives^ CENTER FOR WAR/ 
PEACE STUDIES, 218 East 18th 
Street, New York, NY 10003 
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Conflict 10''12 Guide Reference: 
Contemporary Issues (p. 48) 

LESSON 2: CHOOSING A SITE 



. .^P^^ losson involves a housing project location game which requires 
d'^'ficult and realistic decision-making in a role-playing situation. Con- 
flicts of many sorts are built into the game; participants are encouraged 
to uiiCjrstand the bases of the conflicts and to work together to resolve 
them. The authors of the game suggest that it be used as part of a unit 
on city life and minority communities. 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
Students Kill 

1. understand the feelings and motivations of a particular citizen 
by role playing his or her part in a public decision-making 
process. 

2. appreciate the vciriety of conflicts of .interest which can 
arise within a city. 

3. see how conflicts are aggravated by prejudice and resistance to 
change . 

work together as a group to resolve conflicts and achieve a 
common goal. 



TENEMEIJT HOUSING PROJECT LOCATION GAME* 

A "blue-ribbon" citizens' group has been chosen by the mayor of "Liberty- 
ville" to decide on the location o£ a new federally funded low- income 
housing project. The citizens' group will consist of seven people (students) 
each living in one of the seven neighborhoods listed below and located on 
the map. The new low-income housing project must be located in one of the 
seven neighborhoods. 



* Reprinted from "Geography, Social Action and the Black Community," by 
0. Fred Donaldson and George A, Davis in Teaching About Life in the City^ 
NCSS YEARBOOK, 1972, pp. 196-198. Reprinted with permission of the 
national Council for the Social Studies. 
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Lesson 2: Choosing a Site — cont'd- 



Only certain givens are presented at the beginning; as the game progresses 
the group may mutually decide upon additional rules. There is a federally 
ad^oxnted director who must approve all rule additions and/or changes and 
\:ho will act as arbiter when decisions must be made. 

Thc: ccven neighborhoods are presented as in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 



The Seven Neig^or hoods of Libertyville 







Population 

Density 


Home 

Ovmership 


Average Age 
of Structure 


Type of 
Neighborhood 


1. 


Ce-riter City 


high 


rent, 
some own 


most 20+ years 


low income 
Black 


.2. 


WoodT^objri 


moderate 


om, rent 


10-15 years 


univ. area 
70% white 


3. 


B(^tlev'ue 


low-moderate 


own 


10 years 


high income 
99% white 




Crosse Pointe 


low 


own 


most 20+ years 


large estates 
100% white 


5. 


Ceorgetoim 


moderate-high 


rent, 
some ov/n 


15--20 years 


low income 
90% white 


6. 


Mid-Amerioa 


moderate 


rent, own 


10--15 years 


middle income 
100% white 


7. 


Broadnore 
West 


high 


rent 

_ ^ ' "* 


1--5 years 


high income 
99% white 



The following is some information on the role that each of the seven 
students will assume. It is perhaps important to remember that, to a cer- 
tain degree, each of the following roles is a stereotype. 

Center City — married male laborer, four children, sympathetic to militant 
welfare rights group, thinks public housing is not an answer based on past 
experience. 

Woodlam — married university professor, one child, long history of civil 
rights t )rk, committed to nonviolent change through system. 
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Lesson 2: Chcosing a Site — cont'd. 

A l'h\P OF "LIBERTmLLE^' 

RAILROAD FREEWAY 

\ \ CITY BOUOT/vRY 




Bellevue — mcirried white collar worker, two children, worried about prop- 
erty values, wants to keep community stable, "when I moved here I picked a 
neighborhood and I don't v^ant it changed." 

Grosse Pointe — city councilman, married, one child, in city government 

for ten years, at-large position depends on white voters, old wealthy family, 

ovms extensive rental units in ghetto. 
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Lesson 2: Choosing a Site — cont'd. 



Georgetown — married male laborer, four children, wcjfried about neighbor- 
hood and increase in crime rate, "my people made it in America why shoxild 
'they^ get any help?." 

I'id-Amcrica — married housewife, three children, husband vjorried about 
n-ii^hbcrhcod , wife's agitation could cost him his job, through work in 
vrcnon's lib she has noticed the contradictions in American society and the 
slTii^jrity between sexism and racism in America. 

BToadinore Vest — married banker, worried about safety of neighborhood, 
"housing patterns are a matter of congregation not segregation. It just 
happens that way." 

Each student is to react in the game as he thinks the person whose role 
he is playing would act. Research will need to be done by each student to 
back up his "feelings" about the "proper" location of the project. 

At the end of the game each student will t\n?n in the following: 

1. a diary including his o\m personal feelings and how these differ from 
those of the person that he is "playing"; also noting various positions 
. that he took during the game with the research used to back up those 
positions in the group debate; 



2. the group to turn in its decision in written form with the reasons 
for its choice. 

Another way of beginning such a program of study is to discuss the 
geography of the Black community. Questions such as the following might 
arise: 

1. Where is the Black population located? The young? The elderly? 

2. Where are the institutions and services that serve or are supposed to 
serve the community located? 

3. Where are rats? 

All of these questions can be answered with the use of maps, and can lead 
to further inquiry pertaining to regional concepts such as "turf,," colony, 
neighborhood, or gerrymandering. 

1. How large is your neighborhood? 

2. Where are various "tin?fs"? . 
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Lesson 2: Chcosing a Site — cont'd. 

3. Hhere and v/hat are the boundaries for these social areas? 

The region ai;d botmdary ideas are in tiirn likely to lead to a discussion 
of movement between and within areas. 

1, I'/hcre do children play? VThy? 

2, vii-at is the residential movement pattern? 

3, T.'hat is the pattern of use of existing health* and recreation facilities? 

V/hat is the pattern of school attendance? School bussing?^''""' 

5. Fnat is the spatial relationship of the urban transportation system 
to the Black community? 

Questions concerning man- environment relations in the ghetto might also 
be raised. 

1. I'/here are the areas of greatest pollution of various types? 

2, Vfnere are the areas of gr'eatest death and disease? 

The students' neighborhood can serve as the organizational unit through 
which these questions are approached. 
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Conflict 10'^ 12 Guide Reference: 
Analyzincr Cc::fllct in Etli:ilc Studies (pp. 42-45) 

LESSON 3: ABOLITION AIx'D V70?'IEN'S SUFFRAGE 
by David C. King 



The abolition movement and the beginnings of the women's suffrage move- 
ment Ji'e rarely combined in American history courses. But -there are im- 
portant similarities — points of comparison that can be used to help 
studouts see the relationship between conflict and social change. 

At the sair.e time, the conflict lens can provide the class with valuable 
ne\: insights into people's long struggles for equal rights. Of course 
there are very real differeAces between the plight of black slaves and that 
of women — these will emerge during the study. 

Although this study can be limited to a social studies classroom, 
greater depth will be acquired if it is combined with reading assignments 
in English classes. The situation is ideal for> tesm teaching. 



PROCEDURE 

1. Assign reading from your text on the anti-slavery movement prior to 
1860. Discussion questions: 

a. In what ways are the beginnings of the movement an expression of 
conflict? 

b. What are the goals of the parties involved? 

c. .The movement is a social protest. Do all social protests repre- 

sent expressions of conflict? (Answers could form the basis for 
hypothesis formation to be tested throughout the unit.) Can the 
students think of other protest movements — in the past or now? 
Are there any current organized protests in your community — 
e.g., forming a union; saving a neighborhood; protecting the 
environment;^ reforming prisons; better opportunities for women. 

2. Draw comparisons — if students, with help, find examples of contem- 
porary social protest, they should be able to see a certain sameness 
of structure: 

Who is involved? What are the issues? 

l/hat change is being advocated? Why is the change being resisted? 
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Lesson 3: Abolition and Women's Suffrage 



— cont'd. 



3. Assign text reading on the beginnings of women *s movement for equal 
rights — even though the subject is treated in post-Civil War chapters. 

Note that the women's movement begins just as the abolition move- 
ment gcins momentum. Is there a connection? Is the Jacksonian 
spirit a factor? How can the class find answers to those questions? 
(iio standard te:-:t provides the answers.) 

Build on that curiosity and employ it as a transition to: 

4. The literature of social protest. 

Thrpuf-h English or language arts class, have the students read 
come of The witings and speeches of (a) abolitionists and (b) early 
suffragettes. Individual or team reading assignments and class re- 
ports are suggested. 

Some key questions: 

a. Is there a connection between the movement to end slavery and the 
movement to give women the vote? 

b. V/hy does this begin in the 1830' s? 

c. Why did some writers express themselves through poetry? 
Some good sources: 

a. Gerda Lerner, Grnmke Sisters From South Carolina: Rebels Against 
Slaoery^ Houghton Mifflin, 1957. 

b. portions of Page Smith, Daughters of the Promised Land: Women 
in American Historyy Little, Brown 5 Co., 1970, pp. 140-153. 

c. for a discussion of -pro- and anti-slavery sentiment in folksongs, 
theater and literature: chapter 3 of Benjamin Queries, The Negro 
in the Making of America y Collier Books, 1969. 

d. Black spirituals (records would be excellent) and accounts of 
conditions in Thomas R. Frazier, ed., Afro^American History: 
Primary Sources y Harcourt, Brace S VJorld, 1970, Chapter 3. 

e. poetry in Milton Meltzer, ed.. In Their Oum Words: A History of 
the American Negro y Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 196^1. 
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Lesson 3: Al>olition and Women* s Suffrage - 



— cont'd. 



5. Discoveries th^' students should r.ako: 

a. Many of the women involved in anti-slavery r.anipaigns were also 
advocates of voting rights for women. 

b. Black women who worked to end slavery — e.g. Sojourner Truth — 
spoke strongly for women *s rights. 

c. Resistance to both movements was somewhat similar: i.e. people 
should not tamper with the established social order; most slaves 
and women were content, except for the few agitators. 

6. Other directions to explore: 

a. Poiiit out the wide variety of ways that protest was expressed: 
speeches, letters, autobiogi-aphies , poetry, newspapers, folksongs, 
novels . 

b. Some students may be able to deal with symbolic acts as a means 
of protest — e.g. Amelia Bloomer. You might discuss symbolic 
acts by American Indians today — . what are the reasons behind such 
actions? 

c. Do these protest movements suggest ways in which conflict can . 
contribute to social change? 



ACTIVITIES 

1. Various episodes for role-playing will suggest themselves as you 
proceed through the unit. 

2. Recordings of spirituals would be helpful — a guest singer or folk- 
lorist would be exciting for the students. University departments of 
black studies or folklore might prove helpful. 

3. Students interested in media could present a slide-tape show. A good 
source, of pictures, despite a biased text, is: Oliver Jensen, The 
Revolt of American Women; A Pictorial History ^ Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1952, 1971. 



ENLARGING THE STUDY 

Using your text and literature, drama, poetry, film, music ~ follow 
the development of the black struggle for equal rights up to today. The 



Lesson 3: Abolition and Women's Suffrage - 



- cort'd. 



same can be done with the continuing crusade for women's rights. 

These two themes of sccidl conflict provide a thread from the . 
1330' s to the present that will provide students with an important 
nesns of under standing two important aspects of American History, 

The historical background will also enable them to better under- 
stand the nature of their contemporary world — especially a sense 
of why the two movements have continued for such a long period. 
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Conflict 10-12 Guide Reference: 
Misunderstanding Others (pp. 7^9) 



LESSON 4: THE SACRED RAC 



This reading shows one aspect of American life as it might be viewed 
by an anthropologist outside our culture • Ideally, it should fit in with 
the stMdy of India or of other non- Western cultiires. This is fun reading, 
but ic also makes a good introduction to the problems that can result 
from different cultures* perceptions and valuing. 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS (to follow the reading) 

1. How far did you read before you recognizee^ what the "rac" is? How 
did you feel about being described in this way, as an "asu"? 

2. How accurate is Dr. Thapar about the "rac"? Do you agree with him 
on any points? iThat VaLuee of his own are reflected in this piece? 
What values does he attribute to the Asu? 

3. Where do you think Dr. Thapar is wrong? IVhy? How would you explain ' ''-^^i 
his mistakes to him? Remember that you do not share al3. the same 
knowledge or values. 

4. Imagine you were an Indian exchange student come to live here for a 
year. "The Sacred Rac" was required reading as part of your prepara- 
tion. What problemis might you have in getting along here? 



1. Using this article as a mod^l, write (or represent through drawings 
or cartoons.) your own version of how an anthropologist from another 
specific country might analyze an aspect of American culture. 

2. Make a study of the sacred cow in India. Different teams of students 
may report on the importance of the sacred cow to spiritual well- 
being, to farm life, to the rate of agricultural modernization, etc. 
Then write a short piece on the sacred cow from the point of view of 
an/Indian with a specific occupation and social status. As an Amer- 
ican, do you view the cow differently? Discuss what (if anjrthing) 
should be done about the sacred cow in India. Are your ideas now 
different from what they were when you first started your study? 



ACTIVITIES 



I 



/ 



-sa- 



id 
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Lesson 4: The Sacred Rac — cont'd. 



TilE SACRED '^R>;C'^* 



An Indian anthropologist, GhstTidra Thapar, made a study of foreign 
cultures T;hich had custonis similar to those of his native land. One cul- 
ture in particular fascinated him because it reveres one animal as sacred, 
much the people in India revere the cow. The things he discovered 
migLx interest you since you will be studying India as part of this course. 

The tribe Dr. Thapar studied is called the Asu and is found on the 
American continsnt north of the. Tarahumara of Mexico. Though it seems to 
be a highly developed society of its type, it has an oveivhelming pre- 
occupation with the care and feeding of the rac ~ an animal much like a 
bull in size, strength and temperament. In the Asu tribe, it is almost 
a socinl obligation to own at least one if not more racs. Anyone not 
possessing at least one is held in low esteem by the community because 
he is too poor to maintain one of these beasts properly. Some members 
of the tribe, to display their wealth and social prestige, even own herds 
of racs. 

Unfortunately the rac breed is not very healthy and usnally does not 
live more than five to seven years. Each family invests large sums of 
money each year to keep its rac healthy and shod, for it has a, tendency 
to throw its shoes often. There are rac specialists in each community, 
perhaps more than one if the community is particularly wealthy. These 
specialists, however, due to the long period of ritual training they must 
undergo and to the difficulty of obtaining the right selection of charms 
to treat the rac, demand costly .offerings whenever a tribesman must treat 
his ailing rac. 

At the age of sixteen in many Asu communities, many youths undergo a 
. p,uberty rite in v/hich the rac figures prominently. The youth must petition 
a high priest in a grand temple. He is then initiated into the ceremonies 
that surround the care of the rac and is permitted to keep a rac. 

Although the rac may be used as a beast of burden, it has many habits 
which would be considered by other cultures as detrimental to the life of 
the society. In the first place the rac breed is increasing at a very 
rapid rate and the Asu tribesmen have given no thought to 'curbing the rac 
population. As a consequence the Asu must build more and more paths for 



Reprinted with permission from Patricia Hughes Ponzi. 
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Lesson 4: Tho Sacred Rac — cont'd. 



the rac to travel on since its delicate health and its love of racing 
other racs at high speeds necessitates that special areas be set aside for 
its use. The cost of smoothinp the earth is too costly for any one in- 
divifufil to xindertalce; so it has become a community project and each 
^•^.l^ Miriciu must pay an annual tax to build new paths and maintain the old. 
T'jr.r ") i\ro so many paths needed that some people move their homes because 
t*.e :*r.c paths must be as straight as possible to keep the animal frem 
injuring itself. Dr. Thapar also noted that unlike the cow, which many' 
people in his country hold sacred, the excrement of the rac cannot be 
used as either fuel or fertilizer. On the contrary, its excrement is 
exceptionally foul and totally* useless. Worst of all, the rac is prone 
to rcJUpages in which it runs' down anything in its path, much like stam- 
peding cattle. Estimates are that the rac kills thousands of the A^u in 
a year. 

Despite the high cost of its upkeep, the damage it does to the land, 
and its habit uf destructive rampages, the Asu still regard it as being 
essential to the survival of their culture/ 
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Cor.r.'Uat 10-12 Guide RofereMce: 
Government as a ?^ffans of Rec/ulnixn^ Conflict {pp. 47-^4$) 

LESSON 5: THE FUTILITY OF STRIK::S 



^ P^/^^^rsiMhe (wners of lactones, mines, and railroads w^^re oft.-.i re- 
nruncied of the workers complaints. Connicts between owners and ^vo^kers 
-came common. But the owners had al] the weapons on their skJe wliile 
The worker.; struggled to fmd some w^ay to tight back. 

questi^ns-^'''''''^'"^ ^'io^n^aphiaii story, look for ih6 answers to these 

e WJiatmcthods could ovmnrs use to keep workers "in their proper ■ 
places"? * 

a How were workers trying to combat the power of tl^e owners? 

• Wliat steps did Gou\pers use to try to improve the conditions of 
Jabor? 

^ How does this story iihjsirale expression of coatlict, conflict 
resolution, and change? 



Sweatshops were so called be- 
cause Ihey were hor. aiiloss. and 
crowded. 



An illustration of cooperation, 
rather than conflict among tho 
workers, 



SAMUEL GOMPERS 

Samuel Gompers was bom in a I^ndon slum in 1850, the son of Jewish- 
Diitch paix^nts. By the tune he was ten, he had joined his parents as a 
nill-time worker. In 18(>3, the famDy migrated to Ameria^, arriving in New 
York m the midst of the draft riots that tomiented the city during the Civil 
War years. The Gompfirs found a home in a crowded tenement near the 
^^^^^ ^^^^ making, a craft that required considerable 
skili. While his parents worked at home, Sam hired himself out to one of 
the sweatshops. 

Tlie sweatshops were usually located in lofts or tenement apartments 
along New York's lower East Side. They were often poorly lighted and any 
sort of ventilation was largely a matter of chance. Usually the air was 
filled with the acnd dust of tobacco leaves. The benches and tables, not 
builLfor comfort, forced the workers to shift position constantlv in order to 
avoid cramps. The hourly wage was very low since workers were paid ac- 
cording to how many finished cigars they turned out. 

Despite the conditions, young Sam enjoyed his work. A half-century la« 
ter he wrote of his experiences: "I loved the touch of soft velvety tobacco, 
and gloned in the deft .surenes^ with which I could make cigars grow in 
my fingers, never wasting a scrap of material. I felt a prince in my own 
realm, with never a care for the future.*' 

Although the work rexiuired skill, a sure craftsman learned to work al- 
most automatically. Tliis, said Gompers, *1eftus free to think, talk, listen, 
or sing." He wrote about the close comradeship that developed: 

''I loved the freedom of that work, for I had learned the mind-freedom 
that accompanied skill as a craftsman. I was eager to learn from discus- 
sion and reading or to pour out my feelings in song. Often we chose some- 
one to read to us who was a particularly good reader, and in payment the 
rest of us gave him sufficient of our cigars so he was not the loser. The 
reading was always followed by discussion, so we learned to know each 
other pretty thoroughly. We learned who could take a joke in good spirit, 
who c-ould marshal his thoughLs in an orderly way, who could distinguish 
clever sophistry from sound reasoning. The fellowship that grew between 
congenial shopmates was something that lasted a lifetime. . . 

39 ^ 



.Thi.s haphazard nducation helped develop two important ideas that were 
to guide Gompers' career. First, something had to be done to improve 
v.i-r'.Lri* rrviditionH. Hiccher pay, shorter hour.y. and a decent environment 
;vvn: : .v<.-:i.pl. 'llw Hecond ijpy waiJ that ct^ft workers were different from 
u .-.,-- : .mJ vv.')r;:i'rs. and the crafts differed from each other. The strength of 
a cr.» . . ;v cml r-f llie comradeship Gonipors felt so stron^^ly. This special 
ylT.-M 1.' .'-.'•d be u:u'rl to help labors cause. CraftsmGn were also more 
ditfiruit ? ihe owners to replace. Ho decided, therefore, not to seek a 
nr.»c;i or. i:!] u'orkers, wh.ether skiUed or unskilled. Instead, he wanted a 
separate union for each craft. The craft imion.s could then cooperate in 
soint^ iiijri of ierlern tion vvithout lotviiig their special identity. 

But thci road to creating unions and ma.king ihem workable was a long 
and iroul^liif! procvso. Tlie first attempts were disasters. There was no or- 
ganized effort to pre.sent demands or negotiate a settlement. In other 
words, th^'. p was nothing Hke collective hargaining. 

Larking (Iginort^ani^atinn, the workers often went on strike out of sheer 
desperation "The employer fixed wages until he shoved them down to a 
point where human endurance revolted/' Goinpers recalled. ''Often the re- 
volt start^id by an individual whose personal grievance was sore, who ro.^e 
and dcdared: *I am going on strike. All who remain at work are scabs.' 
usually the workers v/ent out with him/' 

The workers realized the nec^ for better organization than that. It was 
too easy for the owner simply to fire them and hire others. They needed a 
way to keep nonunion workers out; and they needed funds to carry them 
over a period of a suKtained strike. 

Money was set aside for strike pur))oses. Once the strike began, picket 
unes were lormed and nonunion workers were asked not to cross. In 1877, 
the Uigarmakers' hil^ernational Union of America tried a city-wide strike.* 
"Provision kitchens" were set up and the union distributed 'ifood to hun- 
dreds of striking workers. Medical assistance and even money to pay rents 
were provided. 

But the union s meagre resources couldn't compete vvath the power of the 
owicrs. "More than anything else/' Gompers wrote, '*the strikers were 
anx.Mus to keep roofs over their heads. On October 24th, the employers 
broux'ht int^j action a terrible weapon. |They} evicted workers from ten 
tenen.ents." 

The strikf>rs held on for a few more wticks. They had kept some money 
cominE,' in by allowing a few workers through the picket lines. These work- 
ers then turned over most of their income to the union. In December, the 
owners knocked out this feeble prop by locking their doors against all 
workers. 

The strike was broken and the workers went back to their benches. Like 
other leaders, Gompers was refused his old job and so went to work at 
another sv/eatthop. There he encountered still another weapon of the own- 
er.s—the blacklist. Here is how he described the experience: 

^^^^ ""^^^ '^^y ^ench and had made about twenty cigars when Mr. 
Stachelberg rran-? over to me» examined the cigars I had made, said that 
they were very good, and greeted me cordially. But five minutes after- 
wards the forema.i told me that Mr. Stachelberg wanted to see me in bis 
office. On my arrival there ... he said that he regretted very much what lie 
was about to .say tome, but he could not help it; that he liked me personally 
and IiKcd my work but that the Manufacturers' Association had decided 
that the leaders of the strike should not be employed by any member of the 
Association. He did not want to discharge me, but I would confer a great 
favor if I would leave . " 



Excfirpted and aoHpiea from 
Samuel Gompers, S«vcMy Years 
ot LIfa ar.u Labor. E P Dutton & 
Co. Inc.. tS25. 
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(.iu!np.'r:,rontini<-.-d ht:-; urciiui/in^r a.dviries. In 1880, tho Amencati Pcd- 
work.-.t. .,.,....^r..«> ..y. lo II,.- • eration 01 l.abor was ylar(«i, employing hit; ideas about tlie craft .inioim 
r!';!v::^' ^'^'-^ '•••^'f^ formed its mvr. io.a]. ^lak-. anU n.tioaal hranchc.. Thus th'^. 
iu:ii' ' ■ -'^ -^'-P"'"^''*- "nion for cipannaWs. one- for h^^^^^^ 

J.tlcr.s, ana r.o oi,. Ah the natK)n\vido {jroups thon forn-,<d thr^ K,-di,r-»tinn 
v.ith Goiiip'TP as th<- lirst president. He held the post until his c' att. in 
i'Ylj, by whicli tiniemenihership in the Ah'-Lhad ctirrdw! (uover i 'icO i)(,o 
Wjth unions and f«d«ratjf,ns like the AKL. tho workers ha-J nou cr,' ut-d 
a weapon of their own. But there were sti!] giant cxl,slacle.s in tiie wa- j iie 
riffht I.O stnke, fur example, had no Ren<^ral acceptance. 

Am example of th.e ...ppo.sition to labor war. provided bv GonM>er.s- at- 
tempt to bnne the forces of govemmej't to bear on the problems of w.jrk 
lag fonditjous. He developed a friondr.'Mp with n young moniher of the 
New Sork legislature, named Theodore Fvooseveli' who had tonved (he 
(.. nement factories ot No-.v York, ^voo.se^•elt a;n-ped with Gompers that the 
rr(.wde<!, un.-'anit.-u y conuitions were inhuman and mu.st be changed. If 
!hov n..i!ld push a hill ihrou^jh the .stare legijiature outlawng the cigar- 

. !uve ^lown otlurt ;?at;d,ops and tenenioi ,i Tact.'mes. 

|{on.veveit went I., work guiding the bill through the legislature (>jv- 
err.or{;rovcr ' :ievelv-.nd .su,,ported tho .nea.sure and s^sntd the law when it 
was passed. Ii lookea iiKe a preat ipumph for the cause of labor 

Bui tfi- ^.uners of the .swf.at.j:hops took rhv matter to court, fho law was 
aedare(i nnc.'-.nstitutional. Such a law. .^aid the coun, would interfere with 
.he prolrtahte use ot real esiatv.^' And the judges, saw no public advantage 
. th .law. It .:anno be perrav..,-^,'; the deH.sion read, "how the cigarmaker 

ano^K.. Iiai uwod_a.s.s.K-..ut.or.s at- o (h.v-.lthy I influences |in order to] ply his 
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CREATING YOUR OWN LESSONS 



expai'jDimg text treatment of comflicts 

Your text or course mater luls are likely to stirvey a nuinber of con- 
te^Tiporary issues. There are some easy steps you can take to build 
Letter lessons out of them. 

First, update the material. What has happened to the issue since 
the text v;as written? Survey the Reader ^8 Guide for more recent articles. 
Select or revrejij^ titles that will present opposing viewpoints. These 
should be balanced so that material isn't loaded in favor of one position. 

Second, relate the issue to your ovm community. How is your town 
or city involved in the controversy? You can involve the class more by 
planning field trips, photography expeditions or inviting visitors to 
the class. 

Thii?d, decide what other activities will make the lesson or unit 
more lively. For example, you might make a list of interest groups or 
individuals involved, write up brief descriptions of these, and assign 
them as roles. Arriving at a decision, then, should reflect these 
assigned positions. You can carry involvement a step further, too. 
If the students feel strongly about the issue, or come to do so during 
the study, establish some way for them to put their conclusions to 
action. Letter- writing or poster campaigns, for example, or school 
meetings or activities can provide active involvement. 

Finally, go back over your planning and laake a list of objectives 
the materials should serve. Devise whatever form of evaluation you' 
feel comfortable with to determine if the objectives have been achieved. 

Here is a sample, drawn from Economic Life in Modem America, by 
Jack Allen. The text section is titled: "Inquiry: How Serious Are Our 
Environmental Problems?" The focus is on the Santa Barbara oil spill 
of 1969, but this is actually only a brief introduction to a series of 
conflicting viewpoints on environmental issues in general: 

In January, 1969, a great oil well blow-out occurred offshore at 
Santa Barbara, California. With distress, and often anger, concerned 
Americans each day viewed on their television sets the futile efforts to . 
keep the slimy oil slicks from marring the beautiful beaches and killing 
the area's wildlife. A ye^ later, in recognition of the disaster, a 
national conference wa^ held in Santa Barbara. Conservationists, polit- 
ical leaders, and ordinary citizens who gathered at the conference 
adopted a Declaration--of Environmental Rights: 



Creating Your Own Lessons — cont'd. 



"All men have the right to .an environment capable of sustaining life 
and promoting happiness. If the acciOTulatGd actions of the past become 
destructive of this right, men now living have the further right to re- 
pudiate the past for the benefit of the future. And it is manifest that 
cenrur\cs of careless neglect ^f the environment have brought mankind 
to a findl crossroads. The quality of. our lives is eroded and our very 
c:::.3:enc^ thrcatensd by our abuse of the natural world...; 

Rsco'^nizir.g that the ultimate remedy for these fundamental problsnis 
is *o*md in man's mind, not his machines, we call on societies and their 
governments to recognize and implement the following principles: 

- V/e need an ecological consciousness that recognizes man as member, 
not master, of the community of living things sharing his envi- 
renin ant . 

- must extend ethics beyond social relations to govern man^s 
contact with all life forms and with the environment itself. 

- V/e need a renewed idea of community which will shape urban envi- 
ronments that serve the full range of human needs. 

- We must find the courage to take upon ourselves as individxials 
responsibility for the welfare of the whole environment, treating 
our own back yards as if they were the world and the world as if 
it v;ere our back yax-d. 

- We must develop the vision to see that in regard to the natural 
world private and corporate ownership should be so limited as to 
preserve the interest of society and the integrity of the environ- 
ment . 

- V/e need greater awareness of our enormous powers, the fragility 
of the earth, and the consequent responsibility of men and govern- 
ments for its preservation. 

- V/e must redefine 'progress* toward an emphasis on long-term 
quality rather than immediate quantity. 

We, therefore, resolve to act. We propose a revolution in conduct 
toward an environment which is rising in revolt against us. Granted that 
ideas and institutions long established arc not easily changed; yet today 
is the first day of the rest of our life on this planet. We will begin 
anew/* 

Caught up in the same concern. President Nixon issued a statement 
from the White House a few days after the Santa Barbara conference. "The 
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task of cleaning up our environment/' he stated, "calls for a total mobi- 
lization by all of us. It involves gcvci^nmcnt at every level; it re- 
quires the help of every citizen. Ic cannot b'? a matter of simply sitting 
back ana blcrning someone else. Neither is it one to be left to a few 
}iui.d^'-?d leaders. Rather, it pi^cssnts us vjith one of those rare situations 
in wl.ich each individual everywhere has an opportunity to make a special 
ccr,,ribU"cion to his country as well as his. coiranunity. " 

The urgency of the Nixon message was underscored by the biologirt. 
Dr. tarry Commoner. In a published article that appeared at approximately 
the sarie time as the presidential statement. Dr. Commoner warned, "V7e 
hcive time — perhaps a generation — in which to save the environment 
from the fin£ii effects of the violence we have already done it, and to 
savo ourselves frcir, our suicidal folly. But this is a very short time 
to achieve the massive environmental repair that is needed. We will 
need to start new." 

Such expressions of urgency and concern are related to the broad 
question of ecology. As important as it is, not everyone is as impressed 
by the urgency of the situation. Calling the ecology movement "a fad," 
a leading sociologist, Amitai Etzioni, writing in the magazine SCIENCE, 
placed the environmental movement down the list in his order of national 
priorities. 

"This now coinmitTnent has many features of a fad: a rapid swell of 
enthusiasm. . .fanned by mass media.... And the commitment is rather 
shallow. Few citizens seem aware of the costs they will have to bear as 
tcixpayers , consumers , and automobile and home o^-mer s .... 

" The complicated problems that pollution control poses can be handled 
only in' part through a crash program. Public and legislative x:ommitment 
ought to be built up for a long pull. But even if one day water and air 
again are as pure as they were before man polluted them, znany''* other en- 
vironmental problems — from ugly cities to overcrowding — will still 
be with us. 

Now we should continue to give top priority to "unfashionable" human 
problems. Fighting hunger, malnutrition, and rats should be given 
priority over saving wildlife, and improving our schools over construct • 
ing waste disposal systems. If we must turn to 'Environment,' first 
attention should be given to the 57,000 Americans who will lose their 
lives on the roads in 1970." 

In similar vein, TIME, the weekly news magazine, reported in its 
August 3, 1970 issue on the growing protest against the ecology movement. 
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"To some critics, the environmental moveir.ent resembles a children's 
crusade of opportunistic politician::, -zee.ljus vjr Leaguers, longhaired 
eco-activists and scientists who speak tco cweepir.gly and too gloomily... • 

...rerious critics like Ui:*versity of Chicago Economist Milton 

.V13V/ the envircnmental movement as a mere fad that will soon 
v^r.??h, like the K:ir cn Poverty. Friedman also decries the tendency of 
sciri--; crusaders to cast big industrial corporations as *evil devils v;ho 
are dslibere.rely polluting the air.* He argues that the real source of 
roosr pollution is the consumer. 

Both thcv leftist Progressive Labor Party and Conservative Columnist 
William F. Evtckley, Jr. see the movement as a diversion from more impor- 
tant national priorities. Joining them in this view are many antiwar 
students v;ho feel that peace far outranks pollution as a protest goal.... 

Blacks generally are the most vocal opponents of all. Cleveland Mayor 
Carl Stokes has said that providing housing, clothing and food for the 
poor should take precedence oyer finding ways to coniat air and water 
pollution. . . 

This kind of approach can clearly be used with local irsues. What 
is the equivalent in your community of the Santa Barbara incident? 

Updating is also important. The text account was written before 
such events as the energy crises and the long-running bouts with infla- 
tion and recession. How would such occurences change things in Santa 
Barbara — or in your community? 

In 1969* the people of Santa Barbara felt strongly about the need to 
prevent another oil spill. Community spirit was strong; conservation 
activities were vigorously supported. 

More recent news accounts would help bring the Santa Barbara case 
up to the present. In the spring of 1975, the city was once again in 
the news. •» company wanted to build a $30 million refinery just outside 
the city for processing oil and natural gas from new offshore sources. 
The proposal was to be voted on by the people of Santa Barbara in a 
special referendum. 



Originally printed in The Selling of the Preeident by Joe McGinness, 
Simon and Schuster, 1969. Reprinted with permission. 
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V/hat would they decide? The issue is perfect for having students 
conduct a simulated referendum. What ct:-tenents would be msde by both 
sides? What decision would the class reach and why? Would the Santa 
Barbara voters agree with the class viewpoint? Why or why not? 

You can then haye the class analyze the results of the referenda. 
Pv a vote of 35,000 to 34,700, the people of Santa Barbara approved 
cofC'iniction of the refinery. In considering what factors were responsi- 
ble ror this change of mood, the students should know that those sup- 
porting the ccnstiniction argued that the refinery would probably be built 
anyv;ay — probably in offshore waters beyond county jurisdiction. 

USIf!5 ilEWSPAPER ACCCUITS 

On any given day, a review of the newspaper will turn up conflicts 
that cnn bo related to your course work. Some of the articles will offer 
a fresh and immediate approach, and are 'likely to involve controversies * 
within your own community or places near-by. 

Consider the possibilities of an article like the following: 

HOW A nUCLEAR PLANT SET A TOWM BUZZING^* 

United Press International 

Arlington, Ore. — Life in this north central Oregon community of ^'00 
hasn't been the same since Portland General Electric announced plans to 
build two $1 billion nuclear plants here. 

There's no crime to speak of, the phone book is a single sheet of 
paper and everyone knows everyone else. 

Mayor Foster -Odom, 59, who runs Arlington's hardware store, used to 
muddle over such problems as where to locate the town dump. 

Now he's busy taking a hand in the formulation of grant applications 
for such things as sewer lines, more w.ater hookups, roads and an airport 
to handle a population expected to quadruple in the next few years. 



- San Francisco Examiner and CJxroniole^ August 17, 1975, p. 3. Reprinted 
with permission of The United Press International. 
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Questions about where a tiny coTr.T.unity can come up v/ith $360,000 in 
niatching money for such ambitiovis undertcJcing bring a muttering from Odom 
about "tax prepayments." 

Th^n he follows with "I'm ..^t at liberty to discuss that further." 

F:v\s Clough, PGE's local public affairs officer, has the answer. He 
say:. IGE can supply impact funds through pre-payment of tajces.^ 

Ju.-^t how much of this funding will be provided by the utility is FxOW 
under study, Ciough added. . 

The first plant is not scheduled for completion until 1983, but al- 
ready local real estate has begun to skyrocket. Lots that sold for $250 
five years ago are now selling for upwards of $5,000. 

Ar.d the v7ord environmentalist is fast becoming a dirty word. 

Lloyd Harbet is an environmentalist much talked about in Arlington. 

Marbet, of Portland, has been designated by the state as an intervenor 
against the plant's construction. 

Kis main concern is over long-term storage of radioactive wastes and 
the need for more generating facilities. 

He has launched a court action against PGE and the case is not ex- 
pectcd to be resolved for about a year. 

"Most people around here hate that fellow with a passion,'' Odom said. 
"We don't go to Portland and mess with them and Portlanders should stay 
in Portland and tend to their own business." 

Business in Arlington couldn't be better. 

Odom says plans are now underway for 19 new homes and "at least two" 
new apartment buildings. "And that's only the beginning." 

The change in lifestyle has a few residents on edge but the mayor 
says 95 per cent of the population support the plants. 

One bartender said, "You won't find a businessman here who's against 

it. 

•A 
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One use cf the item v/ould be as an introduction to a research assign- 
ment which the class can help design. Wlot information v/ould they need 
to have to draw their own conclusions? V/hat do others say about the whole 
issue of nuclear power plants? V/hat sources should be used? Once they 
(ieciied on research a5sif7*ir;ents, carried them out and reported, go 
Lvick to the original issue and see how the class would resolve it. 

is particular, article also has good possibilities for role-playing. 
This might be combined with research or v/ith the use of audio-visual 
sup;vlcments. 

A third approach would be to relate the Arlington incident to your 
coriniunity. Find the site of the nearest proposed or existing plant. Is 
there a conflict ir.voived with this? If so, who is involved and what 
are the issv.-c? V/hat alternatives are available? V/hat factors either 
make the situation intense — or, possibly,"' lead people not to pay much 
attention. 

The class can explore the controversy further by conducting a survey 
in the community. In this way they will find out more about awareness 
of the conflict, the feelings involved, the positions taken, and some 
sense of how people might want to see the matter resolved. 
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